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ON  THE 

RUBRICS  AND  CANONS 


The  controversy  that  has  been  raised  in  the  Church  of  England 
with  regard  to  the  rubrical  directions  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  has  grown  with  a  rapidity,  reached  to  an  extent,  and  is  now 
carried  on  with  a  bitterness  which  is  most  deeply  to  be  lamented. 
One  of  its  great  evils  is  the  time,  the  study,  the  legal  enquiries,  and 
antiquarian  researches,  which  it  entails  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
Clergy.  At  a  moment  in  which  all  their  energy  is  required  to 
maintain  true  religion,  and  promote  religious  education  among  the 
people,  they  are  called  upon,  either  at  once  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  their  own  Bishop, — opposed  as  they  may  be  to  the  practice  and 
opinions  of  many  other  Bishops  and  Dioceses,  or  to  examine,  at  great 
lengthy  and  with  much  difficulty,  a  number  of  ceremonial  questions 
in  their  own  nature  of  very  little  importance.  Whether,  or  when 
the  Surplice  or  the  Gown  is  to  be  used  in  preaching ;  whether  Lights 
are  to  be  placed,  and  if  placed,  when  to  be  lighted,  on  the  Commu- 
nion Table ;  whether  the  Offertory  Sentences,  and  the  Prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant  ought  to  follow  every  Sermon  which  is  preached 
at  the  Morning  Service  ;  in  what  cases  the  Minister  is  to  turn  his  face 
to  the  East,  and  his  back  or  his  side  to  the  conoresation ;  whether 
the  practice  of  bowing  towards  the  Communion  Table  when 
approaching  it,  and  the  Church  on  entering  or  quitting  it,  is  autho- 
rised or  repudiated  by  any  canonical  regulations  ;  whether  the  bread 
and  wine  are  to  be  placed  on  the  sacramental  board  before  or  after 
the  service  of  the  Lord's  Supper  begins  ; — these  and  many  other 
Liturgical  niceties  are  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Clergymen  of 
our  Established  Church,  with  a  pertinacity  in  some,  and  a  tone  of  au- 
thority in  others,  which  their  comparative  insignificance,  and  the  ob- 
scurity that  attends  them,  are  quite  unable  to  justify.  The  necessary 
consequence  is,  that  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  these  lesser 
duties,  men  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  them  a  great  portion  of 
those  thoughts  and  hours,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  more 
usefully  devoted  to  the  weightier  matters  of  their  sacred  profession, 
or  the  active  duties  of  their  Bishopric  of  Souls.  The  history  of  the 
Liturgy  interferes  with  the  history  of  the  Bible ;  the  controversial 
conferences  at  Hampton  Court  and  the  Savoy  disturb  the  regularity 
of  ministerial  conferences  with  parishioners ;  and  the  First  and 
Second  Books  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  connection  with  the 
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alterations  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Canons  and  Acts  of 
Uniformity  in  those  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second, 
are  to  be  compared  and  considered,  instead  of  the  historical  Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  New.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  fatal  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  Church,  nothing  more  adverse  to  the  building 
up  of  her  people  in  the  faith  and  holiness  of  Christianity,  under 
Pastors  well  instructed  in  the  doctrine  that  is  according  to  godliness, 
than  such  a  diversion  of  the  clerical  mind  of  the  nation  from  the 
substance  of  religion,  to  the  forms  of  external  worship.  It  was  not 
with  a  view  to  liturgical  investigations  like  these,  that  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  were  exhorted  to  the  "  daily  reading  and  weighing  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  thereby  they  might  wax  riper  and  stronger  in 
their  ministry*."  Nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  how  such  enquiries  can 
"help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same."  Far  from  it.  Both  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  itself,  and  the  spirit  which  it  has  a  tendency 
to  generate,  are  so  contrary  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  every  one 
who  is  seriously  interested  in  "  a  work  pertaining  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,"  that  it  must  be  most  burthensome  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
its  comparative  insignificance ;  most  injurious  to  the  divine  growth 
and  usefulness  of  those  who  devote  to  it  their  understandings  and 
affections ;  most  dangerous  to  the  young,  the  weak,  and  the  unwary, 
by  drawing  away  their  cares  and  studies  from  God's  word,  and  the 
higher  and  holier  things  of  their  vocation. 

With  sentiments  like  these,  I  would  gladly  have  avoided  any 
attempt  to  prolong,  by  writing  upon  it,  a  controversy  I  condemn. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  points  in 
debate,  wThen  compared  with  the  weightier  matters  of  religion,  such 
language  has  been  used,  and  such  principles  laid  down  by  several 
writers,  who  think  they  have  a  right  to  speak  with  authority,  as  have 
given  an  adventitious  importance  to  the  subject,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  conscientious  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
any  longer  to  view  it  with  indifference.  His  own  conscience  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  proper  determination  of  the  dispute,  and  his 
own  future  conduct  cannot  fail  to  bo  influenced  by  the  guides  ho 
follows,  and  the  opinions  lie  forms.  Without  further  delay,  there- 
fore, I  will  proceed  to  exhibit,  first  of  all.  the  views  taken  of  tho 
doty  of  Clergymen  with  regard  to  tho  observance  of  (lie  Rubrics  and 
Canons.  I  will  then,  secondly,  make  a  \\w  remarks  upon  the  cor- 
rectness or  ineorreotne«  of  Ifeoee  fiowi.  Alter  having,  in  the  third 
place,  compered  the  practical  conduct  of  the  Clergy  at  large  with 


*  Sec  the  Form  an<l  .Manner  of  Ordering  of  Priests. 


that  which  they  appear  bound  by  conscience  and  law  to  pursue,  I 
will  endeavour  to  show,  fourthly,  from  what  causes  the  present 
discrepancy  between  the  practice  and  duty  of  the  Clergy  has  arisen. 
Fifthly,  I  must  try  to  discover  from  what  authority  a  remedy  for 
this  discrepancy,  and  the  consequent  dissensions,  must  proceed,  in 
order  to  be  effectual.  Sixthly,  I  will  venture  to  gather  from  various 
quarters,  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  ;  and,  seventhly,  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Surplice 
and  Offertory. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  Rubrical  arrangements  of  the  Liturgy,  a 
strict  and  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  the  entire  mass  of  its  directions — 
a  fulfilment  extending  to  the  minutest  particulars  of  each,  has  been 
insisted  on,  as  a  plain  and  positive  duty.  This  exact  observance  of 
the  Rubrics  is  enforced,  not  merely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  realm,  but  upon  the  ground  also  of  that 
deliberate  and  solemn  promise,  which  every  Candidate  for  Holy 
Orders  is  required  to  make,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Christian  ministry*;  and  which  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  repeat,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  may  subsequently 
arise.  The  terms  of  that  promise  are  very  stringent,  comprehensive, 
and  precise.  The  individual  subscribes  a  declaration,  stating  not 
only  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  containeth  in  it  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  may  be  lawfully  used,  but  also 
that  he  himself  "  will  use  the  form  in  the  said  Book  prescribed, 
and  none  other."  This  is  the  declaration  required  by  the  36th 
Canon  of  1603.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second,  are  drawn  up  in  still  more  forcible 
terms,  and  demand  from  each  beneficed  Clergyman,  first  of  all,  his 
"unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  to  everything  contained 
and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  intituled  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;"  and  then  his  promise,  in  addition,  that  he  will  conform 
to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  by  law  esta- 
blished. Such  are  the  obligations  under  which  every  officiating 
Minister  of  a  Parish  has  brought  himself  in  accepting  the  situation, 
and  these  obligations  have  been  so  interpreted  as  to  imply  the  neces- 
sity of  following  out,  in  all  points,  the  mode  and  the  time  of  per- 


*  "  Every  clergyman  is  bound,  by  the  plainest  obligations  of  duty,  to  obey 

the  directions  of  the  Rubric If  we  are  not  to  go  beyond  her  ritual, 

at  least,  we  ought  not  to  fall  short  of  it." — "  A  strict  and  punctual  conformity 
with  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  our  Church,  is  a  duty  to  which  we  have 
bound  ourselves  by  a  solemn  promise,  and  which,  while  we  continue  in  the 
ministry,  we  must  scrupulously  fulfil.  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy  implies,  of 
course,  an  exact  observance  of  the  Rubric." — Bishop  of  London's  Charge,  1842, 
pp.  30,  31. 


forming  every  service  which  the  Book  of  Common.  Prayer  has  any- 
where prescribed.  We  are  told  neither  to  violate,  nor  to  exceed, 
nor  to  fall  short  of  it,  in  any  single  instance ;  and  so  peremptory  is 
this  duty  represented  to  be,  that  there  is  no  more  liberty  left,  it  is 
asserted*,  to  a  Clergyman  to  deviate  from  the  directions  of  the 
Liturgical  Rubric,  than  to  preach  doctrines  which  are  not  consonant 
to  the  theological  Articles  of  his  Church.  Nor  does  it  seem  easy,  or 
almost  possible,  to  condemn  this  interpretation  as  too  strict.  For 
the  words  in  which  the  declaration  and  promise  are  made,  appear 
in  their  own  nature  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  duty  they  entail  is  at 
once  both  confirmed  and  explained  by  the  14th  Canon  of  1603. 
That  Canon  enjoins  "  all  Ministers  to  observe  the  Orders,  Rites, 
and  Ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  saying  of  Prayers,  as  in  admi- 
nistration of  the  Sacraments,  without  either  diminishing  in  regard  of 
preaching,  or  in  any  other  respect,  or  in  anything  in  the  matter  or 
form  thereof"  In  like  manner  also  speaks  the  16th  Canon:  "In 
both  Universities  the  Order,  Form,  and  Ceremonies  shall  be  duly 
observed,  as  they  are  set  down  and  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  without  any  omission  or  alteration.1"'  The  sense  in 
which  the  declarations  required  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  were  intended  to  be 
made,  is  therefore  placed  almost  beyond  a  doubt.  Our  observance 
of  the  orders  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is,  in  the  words  of 
Archdeacon  Sharpe,  to  be  "  literal,  punctual,  and  perpetual." 

The  clerical  conscience  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Established 
Ministry  is  thus  laden  with  the  burthen  of  a  precise  and  universal 
conformity  to  the  minutest  regulations  of  the  Rubric,  no  less  than 
of  an  honest  obedience  to  the  far  more  important  point  of  making 
no  wilful  alteration  in  the  authorized  doctrines  or  prayers.  Upon 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that,   in  order  to   have  a 


*  "  We  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  vary  the  mode  of  performing  any  part  of 
public  worship,  than  we  are  to  preach  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  Articles  of 
Religion." — "If  there  be  any  direction  for  the  public  service  of  the  Church, 
with  which  a  Clergyman  cannot  conscientiously  comply,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  her  ministry ;  but  not  to  violate  the  solemn  compact  he  has 
made  with  her."— London  Charge,l842,i>.31.  We  must  not  think  this  strict  inter- 
pretation is  any  novelty.  It  may  be  found,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  directions 
of  that  Chugs  with  regard  to  the  Rubrics  and  Canons,  expressed  in  words  sub- 
stantially the  same,  by  Sharpe,  in  his  Charges  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  North- 
umberland, more  than  a  century  ago:  "  I  do  not,"  says  Sharpe,  p.  13,  "see 
how  any  man  can,  with  a  good  oawirnrr,  continue  acting  as  a  minister  of  our 
Church,  who  can  allow  himself  either  to  depart  from  her  doctrine,  as  exp] 
in  her  Articles,  or  from  her  rltfll  and  ceremonies,  as  prescribed  in  the  Service 
Book." 


conscience  void  of  offence,  a  Minister  of  the  Establishment  is 
imperatively  called  upon  most  diligently  and  anxiously  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Rubrics,  in  the  first  place ;  and  then,  in 
the  second  place,  to  take  them  for  his  invariable  guide.  For,  with- 
out such  an  investigation,  he  cannot  even  know  whether  he  is 
fulfilling  the  duty  to  which  he  has  bound  himself,  by  the  solemn 
vows  made  before  God  and  man,  on  his  appointment  to  his  station. 
And  when  once  he  has  ascertained  what  the  directions  of  the 
Liturgy  are,  it  would  seem  also  to  be  indispensable  for  him,  not 
only  universally,  but  immediately,  to  carry  into  practice  the  things 
he  has  learned. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  an 
immediate,  as  well  as  a  complete  conformity  to  the  Liturgy,  would 
have  been  urged  and  practised  by  all  who  had  authority  to  speak  to 
others,  or  were  called  upon  to  act  themselves.  Such,  however,  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  necessity  of  an  immediate  con- 
formity has  been  doubted  by  many,  and  dispensed  with  by  some. 
Changes,  which  time  so  generally  introduces  in  all  human  affairs, 
have  operated  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  our  conduct  with 
regard  to  Rubrical  regulations.  The  consequent  difficulty  and  in- 
convenience of  bringing  back  abruptly  a  variety  of  observances  which, 
having  been  gradually  and  long  laid  aside,  must,  of  course,  when 
revived,  assume  the  character  of  novelties,  and  be  liable  to  the  accu- 
sation of  censures  upon  the  practice  of  times  past,  has  been  strongly 
felt.  There  are  several  directions  also  which,  if  carried  into  effect 
after  so  general  a  disuse,  would  be  regarded  as  unwisely  interrupting 
or  needlessly  lengthening  the  ordinary  course  of  congregational  wor- 
ship ;  others  which,  in  these  days  of  concession  and  approximation 
to  Popish  customs  and  opinions,  might  be  thought  calculated  to 
lessen  still  further  the  distinguishing  badges  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation. Therefore,  to  avoid  the  offence  which,  as  we  now  learn 
by  experience,  both  clerical  and  laical  zeal  will  be  almost  sure  to  take 
at  any  sudden  return  to  a  perfect  compliance  wTith  the  Rubric,  it  has 
been  intimated  that  a  discretionary  power  must  be  left  with  the 
Clergy*  to  fix  both  the  time  and  mode  of  re-establishing  an  entire 


•  *  I  consider  that  we  are  bound  by  a  very  clear  and  precise  obligation  to 
observe  the  direction  of  the  Rubrics. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  it  may  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion on  their  parts,  in  certain  cases,  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  bringing  about 
an  entire  conformity  in  their  practice  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law." — Bishop  of 
London's  Letter  to  Rev.  F.  Baugh. 

The  same  limitation  of  time  in  the  very  same  words,  is  in  the  Charge  of 
1842,  p.  32. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  also,  in  the  Times  Report  of  his  Charge  for  1844,  is 


conformity  between  ecclesiastical  practice  and  the  strict  letter  of  the 
Liturgical  requirements.  It  is  not  pretended  to  deny  that  this  con- 
formity is  legally  and  really  indispensable.  It  is  only  maintained 
that  each  Minister  must  be  influenced  by  circumstances,  and  by  con- 
siderations of  expediency  and  utility,  in  determining  his  own  return 
to  the  regularly  ordained  manner  of  performing  the  various  services 
of  public  worship. 

The  clerical  obligation  to  observe  the  Canons  and  Constitutions 
agreed  upon  by  the  Convocation  held  in  1603,  has  been  placed  upon 
a  footing  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  been  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  Rubrics.  Their  Synodical  authority  is  held  to  be 
unquestionable,  and  they  are  decided  to  be  binding  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  upon  every  individual  Clergyman*.  It  is  even 
intimated  still  further,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rubrics,  so  in  that 
of  the  Canons,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  and  proceedings  they  ex- 
pressly enjoin  are,  as  being  enjoined  by  the  Church,  binding  upon  its 
members  in  generalf.  If  this  be  so,  an  entire  and  literal  compliance 
with  every  canonical  demand,  should,  both  legally  and  logically,  have 
been  insisted  upon  as  a  necessary  consequence  and  duty.  Like  every 
other  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  a  careful  attention  to  its  regula- 
tions should,  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy,  at  least,  have  been  univer- 
sally called  for.  But  here,  as  before,  certain  exceptions  are  made, 
and  limitations  allowed,  which  in  a  variety  of  instances,  quite  over- 


said  to  have  enforced  "  the  wisdom  of  restoring,  as  soon  as  practicable,  those 
ritual  observances,  which  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  prescribed  by  the  Ru- 
bric, and  of  preparing  the  way  for  their  restoration,  where  the  state  of  things 
may  not  as  yet  admit  of  it." 

*  "  With  respect  to  the  Canons,  as  we,  who  are  clergymen,  cannot  question 
their  synodical  authority,  so  we  must  believe,  upon  the  strength  of  the  highest 
legal  decision,  that  they  are  binding  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  whole 
Clergy  of  the  realm." — London  Charge  o/1842,  p.  41. 

t  "  Although  they  (the  Canons)  do  not  proprio  vigorc  bind  the  laity,  there 
are  many  provisions  therein,  declaratory  of  the  ancient  usage  and  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  in  that  respect,  and  by  virtue  of  that  authority,  do 
bind  the  laity  also."— London  Charge  o/1842,  pp.  41,  42. 

Again,  p.  43,  "  Doing  lowly  reverence  when  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  mentioned,"  is  quoted  as  one  of  those  forms  and  ceremonies 
enjoined  in  the  Canons  which,  "  being  enjoined  by  the  Church,  are  obligatory 
upon  its  members." 

Custom,  and  the  manifest  inconvenience,  considering  how  often  the  name  of 
introduced,  of  doing  l<>wly  reverence  whenever  it  occurs,  have 
limited  the  practice  to  the  recital  of  th<-  Credl.  But  the  Canon  is  express  for 
lowly  reverence  being  done  upon  every  occasion,  and  every  time  the  Lord's  name 
is  uttered  (  ,  he  word  u\  the  Latin  Canons),  so  that  the  Laity  are  in  a 

rf  habit  of  violating  the  authority  of  the  Church;  and  if  they  respect  that 
authoiity,  should  seek  for  an  alteration,  or  strictly  conform. 
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throw  the  principle  laid  down.  First  of  all  it  is  said,  that  though 
the  positive  injunctions  of  the  Rubric  are  incapable  of  being 
relaxed,  yet  the  Canons  may,  in  some  cases,  be  lawfully  dispensed 
with  by  competent  authority,  and  in  others  be,  for  certain  reasons, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  left  unobserved.  For  example, — when  a 
literal  compliance  has  become  impracticable,  there  the  duty  of 
obedience  can  no  longer  exist*.  Again,  when  a  Canon  which  refers 
to  matters  not  essential  in  their  own  nature,  or  which  does  not 
involve  the  more  important  interests  of  religion  and  the  Church, 
has  fallen  into  long  and  general  neglect,  and  that  neglect  has  been 
sanctioned  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  require  its  observance, 
then  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  the  obligation  to  observe  it  has 
ceased -f*.  Also,  when  the  general  reason  for  any  canonical  regu- 
lation continues  in  force,  whilst  the  particular  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  end  is  no  longer  expedient,  then  it  is  thought  allowable 
to  be  inattentive  to  the  particulars,  and  regard  only  the  substance  J. 
Whilst  the  observance  of  the  Canons  of  1603  is  thus  limited , 
there  is  a  sort  of  authority  half  recognized  in  those  of  1640.  It 
is,  indeed,  asserted  that  these  Canons  are  not  binding  upon  the 
Clergy,  but  it  is  also  considered  that  there  is  no  very  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  custom  especially  recommended  in  one  of  them,  that  is 
the  custom  "  of  doing  reverence  and  obeisance  at  their  coming  in 
and  going  out  of  Churches,  Chancels,  and  Chapels."  Moreover, 
in  explaining  the  requisitions  of  that  Canon,  it  is  said,  that  the 
clergy  are  at  liberty,  though,  it  is  added,  that  they  are  not  obliged 
to  use  this  custom,  even  if  that  Canon  be  in  force  §.     Now,  this 


*  "  The  Canons  may,  in  certain  cases,  by  competent  authority,  be  legally 
dispensed  with In  some  cases  it  may  so  happen,  that  a  literal  com- 
pliance is  impracticable ;  and  to  such  cases  the  maxim  of  necessitas  non  habet 
legem  obviously  applies." — London  Charge,  1842,  p.  42. 

t  The  London  Charge  of  1842,  speaks  thus :  ft  There  are  other  cases  in  which 
a  Canon  has  been  long  and  generally  neglected  in  a  matter  not  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  Church,  and  where  such  neglect  has  been  sanctioned  by  those, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  require  its  observance,  if  they  thought  it  necessary."  p.  42. 
After  this  we  should  have  expected  a  general  rule  for  dealing  with  such  cases. 
But  what  follows  relates  only  to  one  such  Canon,  the  74th,  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  all.  I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  use  the  dubious  phrase, 
"  it  seems  intimated." 

X  "  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  74th  Canon,  on  wearing  gowns  with  standing 
collars  and  cloaks  with  sleaves.  The  general  reason,  observes  Bishop  Stilling- 
fieet,  speaking  of  that  Canon,  continues  in  force,  namely,  that  there  should 
be  a  decent  and  comely  habit  for  the  Clergy,  whereby  they  should  be  known 
and  distinguished  from  the  people." — London  Charge,  1842,  p.  42. 

§  "  Although  I  do  not  consider  the  Canons  of  1640  to  be  binding  upon  the 
Clergy,  I  see  no  very  serious  objection  to  the  custom  therein  commended,  as 
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latter  expression  does  seem  to  imply  a  doubt  whether,  after  all, 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  Canon  may  still  be  in  force.  At  any 
rate  such  language,  joined  to  the  permission  given  to  the  Clergy  to 
use  the  custom,  if  they  explain  it  to  the  people  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  explained  by  the  Canon,  is  calculated  so  far  to  confirm 
the  Canon  as  to  assign  to  it  an  authority  sufficient  to  sanction, 
though  not  to  enforce,  the  ceremony  to  which  it  alludes,  and 
will  appear  in  the  eyes  of  most  readers  to  advocate  the  propriety  of 
the  ceremony  upon  that  Canon's  authority,  as  well  as  its  reasoning. 

II.  The  doctrines  put  forth  upon  the  propriety  and  extent  of 
observing  the  Rubrics  and  Canons  having  been  thus  stated,  I  now 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  them. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  Canons  of  1640  are  concerned,  I  cannot  but 
express  some  surprise,  that  any  custom,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
should  ever  have  been  mentioned,  in  connection  with  a  reference 
to  their  statements,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  to  a  certain 
extent  justified.  It  is  well  known  that  those  Canons  were  not 
passed  in  a  Convocation,  but  in  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  who, 
having  constituted  the  Convocation  during  the  continuance  of 
Parliament,  were,  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  changed 
into  a  Synod  by  a  commission  from  the  king.  Whether  the 
Synod*,  thus  constituted,  had  power  legally  to  make  Canons, 
was  strongly  contested  at  the  time,  and  it  was  maintained  that  the 
statute  prohibiting  the  Clergy  from  "  making  Canons  without  the 
King's  leave,"  did  not  imply  any  permission  to  make  them  by  his 
leave  alone.  But,  whatever  doubt  might  remain  upon  this  question 
was  removed,  so  far  as  the  case  now  before  us  is  concerned,  after  the 


having  been  the  ancient  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  of  this  also  for 
many  years  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  doing  obeisance  on  entering 
and  leaving  churches  and  chancels ;  not  as  the  Canon  expressly  declares,  with 
any  intention  of,  &c.  .  .  .  But  that  the  Clergy,  although  they  are  at  libcrtj/  to 
use  this  custom,  are  not  obliged  to  do  so,  even  if  that  Canon  be  in  force,  is  clear 
from  the  words  of  the  Canon  itself  which  heartily  commends,  but  does  not 
enjoin  it.  .  .  .  The  Clergy  who  observe  it,  are  bound  to  explain  it  to  the  people 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  explained  by  the  Canon." — London  Charge,  1842, 
pp.  -i ;. 

*  Collier,  probably  with  a  view  to  give  more  authority  to  the  Canons  of 
1640,  '  in  celling  this  ecclesiastical  Assembly  a  Convocation, even  after 

the  dilSOlntioo  of  the  Parliament  ;nnl  the  new  Commission.— Eccl.  Hist.,  v.  ii., 

i'ol.  Puller,  who  was  ;i  member,  end  must  therefore  have  been  fully 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  transections,  gives  a  different  account  En  his 
Chmrek  //   tory,  ad.  1640.     II-'  says  rery  distinctly:    "An  instrument  was 

i    with   the  hands  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  two 

Chief  .Justices,  and  other  Jfl  -ifying  our  bitting  in  tltcuatnrc  of  a  Synod 

to  be  .  vding  to  the  laws  of  the  Realm*" 


n 

Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second*.  An  Act  was  then  passed  for* 
bidding  all  ecclesiastical  persons  whatever  from  attempting  to  con- 
firm the  Canons  of  1640,  u  or  any  of  them."  If  then  the  custom  of 
bowing  in  Churches  and  towards  the  Altar  is  sought  to  be  justified 
by  the  sanction  of  these  synodical  enactments,  it  is  a  proceeding 
which  the  Law  of  the  Land  appears  positively  to  forbid,  for  it 
formally  disallows  them.  If  therefore  a  Clergyman  is  not,  as  indeed 
he  cannot  be,  sanctioned  in  the  custom  by  these  supposed  Canons  of 
the  Church,  he  is  evidently  an  introducer  of  unauthorized  ceremonies, 
and  as  such  is  liable  to  be  censured  for  exceeding  the  Rubrics  by  his 
innovation,  just  as  another  Clergyman  would  be  for  falling  short  of 
them  by  the  omission  of  some  prescribed  gesture  or  rite.  Looking 
then  at  the  matter  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  it  would  rather  seem 
that  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  "  at  liberty"  to  use 
the  custom  referred  to;  and  it  may  be  added,  I  think,  that  the 
reason  assigned  by  this  discredited  Canon  for  allowing  such  a 
practice  is  of  no  force  in  a  religious  or  prudential  point  of  view. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  say  that  bowing  in  Churches  and  at 
the  Altar  is  not  enjoined,  permitted,  or  done,  "  with  any  intention  to 
exhibit  any  religious  worship  to  the  Communion  Table,  the  East,  or 
Church,  or  anything  therein  contained  by  so  doing,  or  to  perform 
the  said  gesture  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  upon  any 
opinion  of  a  corporal  presence  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
holy  table  or  in  the  mystical  elements,  but  only  for  the  advancement 
of  God's  Majesty,  and  to  give  ^Him  alone  that  honour  and  glory 
which  is  due  unto  Him  and  no  otherwise."  The  Canon  of  1640  does 
indeed  say  this,  and  in  like  manner  also  did  the  earlier  Books  of 
Religious  Instruction  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  endeavour 
to  defend  the  use  of  Images  in  the  Churchf.  Images,  they  said, 
"may  well  be  set  up  in  Churches,  to  be  as  books  for  unlearned 
people,  to  learn  therein  examples  of  humility,  charity,  patience, 
temperance,  contempt  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil,  and  to 
learn  example  of  all  other  virtues.  For  which  causes  only  Images 
may  be  set  in  Churches  and  not  for  any  honour  to  be  done  unto 
them.  For  although  we  use  to  cense  the  said  Images,  and  to  kneel 
before  them,  and  to  offer  unto  them,  and  to  kiss  their  feet  and  such 
other  things,  yet  we  must  know  and  understand,  that  such  things 
be  not,  nor  ought  to  be  done  to  the  Image's  self,  but  only  to  God 
and  to  his  honour,  or  in  the  honour  of  the  holy  Saint  or  Saints 
which  be  represented  by  the  said  Images,  although  it  be  done  afore 


*  See  the  Statutes  at  Large,  ]3  Car.  II.,  c.  12  ;  and  Gibson's  Codex,  p.  956. 
+  See  Cardwell's  Formularies  of  Faith  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
pp.  136,  300. 


the  Image,  whether  it  be  of  Christ,  of  the  Cross,  or  of  our  Lady,  or 
of  any  other  Saint.1'  Subtilties  like  these  may  be  invented  to  give 
a  plausible  support  to  the  most  dangerous  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices, and  the  Reformers  soon  found  out  the  fallacy  of  these  excuses 
for  images,  and  acknowledged  that  to  worship  them  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  worshipping  before  them*.  (This  is  most 
clearly  proved  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Peril  of  Idolatry  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Homilies.  It  is  there  observed  that  "  experience  hath  to 
our  great  hurt  and  sorrow  proved,  what  ruin  to  religion,  and  what 
mischief  to  all  Christendom  ensued  from  thinking  that  Images 
might  be  suffered  in  Churches,  so  it  were  taught  that  they  should 
not  be  worshipped."  And  it  is  afterwards  affirmed  "that  it  is 
impossible  the  images  of  God,  Christ,  or  his  Saints,  can  be  suffered, 
(especially  in  Temples  and  Churches,)  for  any  while  or  space,  with- 
out worshipping  of  them.,,  The  true  way,  in  fact,  of  judging  of 
the  propriety  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  not  to  estimate  them  by  the 
view  which  their  advocates  say  ought  to  be  taken  of  them,  but 
rather  by  their  natural  tendency  when  generally  practised,  to  pro- 
mote or  oppose  just  ideas  and  feelings  in  religion. — Let  then  the 
custom  of  doing  reverence  and  obeisance  on  entering  Churches,  and 
towards  the  Communion  Table  in  Chancels,  be  tried  by  this  rule, 
and  I  believe  it  will  most  frequently  be  found  practised  by  those  who 
ascribe  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  places  themselves,  and  who  look 
upon  the  holy  Table  as  truly  an  altar,  where  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
is  made  in  some  real,  though  mysterious  and  undefined  sense  by  the 
ministering  Priest.  These  are  the  doctrines  they  teach,  and  with 
whatever  cautions  they  may  at  first  inculcate  the  ceremony  of 
bowing,  it  cannot  but  be  feared  that  what  the  Homily  says  of 
Images,  will  happen  in  this  case  also.  The  doing  reverence  to 
Churches  and  Communion  Tables  will  follow  as  "an  inseparable 
accident,"  affecting  first  of  all  "  the  unlearned  and  simple  sort,  and 
in  conclusion  the  wise  and  learned  also/1  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  this  custom  is  condemned  by  reason,  and  sanctioned  only  by 
a  Canon  to  which  a  Statute  of  the  Realm  expressly  forbids  us  to 


*  Why  should  the  Cross  which  some  are  now  placing  above  the  communion- 
table, and  towards  which,  as  being  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church,  they  wish  all 
prayers  to  be  directed,  escape  this  M  inseparable  accident"  of  worship,  "  being 
done  ;if'"iv  an  image?"     Has  experience  shown  the  present  generation,  either 
of  clergy  or  laymen,  to  be  above  the  danger  of  superstition?     If  there  be  a 
rhsps,  in  favour  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  Christians, 
urn 11  sense  and  plain  judgment  lias  not  learned  to  deoeire  Of  be 
red  as  to  "the  doctrine  that  is  according  to  godliness,"  by  the  subtle 
disputing!  and  disingenuous  distinctions  of  a  theology  falsely  esiling  itself 
Catholic 
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give  authority.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  shall  be  considerel  neither 
as  precipitate  nor  presumptuous  in  saying  that  it  is  a  custom  which 
no  Clergyman  should  be  encouraged,  or  even  taught  that  he  is 
"at  liberty11  to  observe. 

The  rules  and  limitations  proposed,  with  respect  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Canons  of  1603,  come  next  under  consideration. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  what  is  said  of  these  Canons, 
namely,  that  they  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  "dispensed  with  by  com- 
petent authority*,11  is  as  a  general  proposition  perfectly  true.     So 
true  is  this,  that,  instead  of  being  confined  to  some,  it  might  have 
been   extended    to   all  cases.     But,  before  a  dispensation  can  be 
in  any  instance  allowed  to  be  valid,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
determine,  whether  those  who  assume  to  themselves  the  dispensing 
power,  are  really  possessed  of  an  authority  competent  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  no.     Where,  then,  and  in  whom  is  the  authority  competent 
to  dispense  with  the  Canons  of  1603,  supposed  to  reside?     Material 
as  this  point  is,  we  find  upon  it  no  definite  statement  in  the  Bishop 
of  London's   Charge  in  1842.     The  omission  is  singular,  and  very 
much  to  be  regretted.     I  apprehend,  however,  from  looking  at  the 
whole  train  of  the  argument,  and  its  accompanying  observations, 
that  the  Ordinary  is  the  person  alluded  to,  as  having  this  competent 
authority.     If  I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  competency  of  the 
authority  may,  I  think,  with  safety  be  denied.     For  it  is  clear, 
that  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  the  English  Church 
who  can,  for  a  moment,  claim  the  privilege  of  freeing  men  from  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  except  where  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  do  so  has  been  distinctly  conceded  to  him  by  the  law 
itself.     It  is  also  clear,  that  the  obligation  of  the  Clergy  to  observe 
the  Canons  rests  upon  their  being  the  law  of  the  land  to  them,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  dispensing  power  being  entrusted  to  the 
Ordinary  by  that  law.     The  only  authority,  therefore,  which  is  com- 
petent to  relieve  the  Established  Clergy  from  the  duty  of  observing  the 
Canons  of  1603,  is  that  which  created  it — the  supreme  Legislature 
in  Church  and  State.     An  Ordinary  is  as  incompetent  as  an  Over- 
seer to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  legal  Canons. 

Another  groundf,  which  is  alleged  as  a  valid  excuse  for  the  non- 
observance  of  some  particular  Canons  by  the  Clergy,  is  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  power  of  enforcing  obedience, 
have  not  chosen  or  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  exercise  that  power. 
In  other  words,  the  connivance  of  the  Ordinary  is  here  pleaded  in 
favour  of  the  violation  of  some  Canons,  as  his  dispensation  has  been 
already  urged  for  the  violation  of  others  ;  and  with  as  little  pro- 

*  See  the  first  note  in  p.  9.  t  See  the  second  note  in  p.  9. 
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priety.  For  whatever  be  the  nature  of  any  legal  enactment,  and 
however  long  and  generally  it  may  have  been  neglected,  and  permitted 
to  remain  in  abeyance  by  those  who  have  received  authority  to  see  it 
carried  into  execution,  still  the  law  itself  remains  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely in  force  as  ever,  and  may  at  any  moment,  until  it  is  formally 
repealed,  be  proceeded  upon,  and  will  produce,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
the  conviction  of  the  offender,  and  make  him  liable  to  the  penalties 
attached  to  the  offence.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  those 
ex  post-facto  Acts  of  Parliament  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  passed  for  the  very  purpose  of  remitting  fines  imposed  upon 
individuals  under  statutes  so  entirely  fallen  into  disuse  that,  until 
revived  by  the  cupidity  or  malice  of  informers,  their  very  existence 
had  been  almost  forgotten.  Now  the  Canons  are  allowed  to  be 
legal  enactments,  so  far  as  the  Clergy  are  concerned.  Whether, 
therefore,  a  Canon  has  been  "  long  and  generally  neglected,"  or 
carefully  and  uninteruptedly  observed  ;  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
relate  to  "  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  Church,"  the  con- 
nivance of  "  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  require  its  observance,  if 
they  thought  it  necessary,''1  can  never  so  sanction  the  neglect  as  to 
make  the  Canon  cease  to  be  in  force.  The  obligation  still  remains, 
though  not  as  a  point  of  conscience,  yet  as  a  point  of  law ;  and 
each  Clergyman  must  persevere  in  his  disobedience  at  his  own 
peril. 

The  same  line  of  argument  may  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  those 
Canons  of  which  it  is  implied,  that  "where  the  general  reason  con- 
tinues in  force*,11  the  substance  is  to  be  adhered  to,  though  the 
details  may  be  laid  aside.  Such  a  distinction  as  this  seems  alto- 
gether untenable  in  our  observance  of  a  positive  law.  It  would  be 
no  difficult  task  to  discover,  in  our  Statute  Book,  laws  in  which 
there  is  both  a  general  reason  and  also  some  minute  and  apparently 
insignificant  details  laid  down.  Is  the  individual,  then,  who 
neglects  the  particulars,  freed  from  the  penalties  of  the  enactment, 
provided  only  that  he  observes  it  so  far  as  to  comply  with  the  prin- 
cipal end  for  which  it  was  passed?  Far  otherwise.  Unless  ho 
keeps  to  the  law  in  its  minuter  points,  his  observance  of  its 
u genera]  reason11  is  of  no  avail  to  deliver  him  from  the  penalties 
which,  if  he  l)e  informed  against,  are  duo.  So  also,  then,  must  it 
be  with  the  Canons,  as  being  laws  of  the  land.  The  obligation,  for 
instance,  of  the  71th  Canon,  not  only  binds  the  Clergy  in  general 
to  use  mm*  "prefcripl  form  of  decent  and  comely  apparel,  so  a-  to 
them  known  to  the  people,  and  1 hereby  to  receive  the  honour 


*  See  the  third  note  in  p.  !». 
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and  estimation  due;"  but  it  also,  by  the  same  authority  and  with 
great  precision,  binds  upon  each  of  them,  in  his  respective  station 
and  degree,  the  wearing  of  a  special  form  of  outward  apparel,  which 
it  solemnly  constitutes  and  appoints  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  it  has  in  view.  We  may,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  very 
justly,  conceive  that,  after  so  lengthened  and  universal  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  prescribed  dresses,  their  resumption  would  be  likely 
to  render  the  ministers  of  religion  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  we  may  think  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  make  the 
distinction  between  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  of  a  more  simple  kind*. 
Looking  at  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  it  appears  to  our  own 
private  judgment,  all  this  may  be  true :  but,  looking  upon  the  Canon 
as  a  law,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  binding  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  as  much,  therefore,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  commands  us  to 
carry  out  the  principle  into  detail,  as  in  establishing  the  principle 
itself.  That  principle  is,  that  there  shall  be  decency,  gravity,  and 
order,  in  the  clerical  garments.  The  development  of  it  is,  that 
Bishops  shall  not  intermit  to  use  the  accustomed  apparel  of  their 
degrees;  that  Priests  shall,  when  at  home,  usually  wear  gowns, 
with  standing  collars  and  sleeves  of  a  peculiar  form,  together  with 
hoods  or  tippets  of  silk  or  sarsenet,  if  they  be  graduates;  and  if  they 
be  not  graduates,  without  them.  In  their  journeys,  the  gowns  are 
changed  into  cloaks  with  sleeves,  commonly  called  Priests'*  Cloaks. 
They  are  further  forbidden  to  wear  any  wrought  night-cap ;  and 
poor  beneficed  men,  and  Curates,  are  allowed,  for  cheapness,  to  go 
in  short  gowns,  instead  of  long  ones.  I  quote  all  this  at  length, 
to  show  how  precise  and  how  positive  are  the  arrangements  of  this 
Canonical  law.  Who,  then,  are  they,  that,  in  contradiction  to  this 
legal  voice  of  the  Church,  can  presume  to  act  the  Legislator,  and 
remodel  or  repeal  it  ?  Let  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  all  the  Dio- 
ceses in  the  kingdom  assemble  together,  and  agree  upon  what  they 
think  a  desirable  change ;  yet,  unless  they  be  assembled  in  a  legi- 
timate Convocation,  they  have  no  right  or  power  to  alter  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  what  a  legitimate  Convocation  has  already  consented  to 
approve.  Let  them  fix  upon  the  simplest  and  most  appropriate  of 
all  dresses  for  the  Clergy,  still,  the  Clergy  can  neither  be  authorized 
nor  compelled  to  use  it.  If  any  one  were  censured  for  his  contu- 
macy, he  could  with  justice  say,  that  in  this  he  only  shared  a 
guilt  common  to  the  whole  body  of  his  brethren,  who  differed  from 


*  "lam  of  opinion  that  the  distinction  between  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity 
should  be  of  a  very  simple  kind,  as  to  their  ordinary  dress,  and  not  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  expose  them  to  the  ridicule  of  those  whose  respect  they  wish 
to  retain.' ' — London  Charge,  1842,  p.  43. 
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him  merely  in  the  manner  of  violating  the  Canon ;  their  dress  and 
his  being  alike  contrary  to  the  plain  requisitions  of  the  law. 

The  justice  of  the  only  remaining  limitation  to  which  the 
observance  of  the  Canons  has  been  subjected,  it  is  not  possible  to 
deny.  That  which  is  impracticable,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  enforced. 

The  result  of  this  examination  into  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  put  forth  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Clergy  are  bound  to 
obey,  or  authorized  to  neglect  or  deviate  from  the  Canons, is  briefly 
this.  With  the  exception  of  such  as  have  been  modified  or  repealed  by 
subsequent  Statutes,  the  whole  body  of  those  passed  by  Convocation  in 
1603  is  in  force,  and  must  remain  in  force  as  law,  until  the  supreme 
Legislature  may  be  pleased  to  rescind  or  dispense  with  the  observ- 
ance of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them,  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church.  Those  which  it  was  attempted  to  force  upon 
the  Church,  under  the  influence  of  Laud,  in  1640,  are  not  only  of 
doubtful  authority,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  framed 
and  put  forth,  but  there  is  a  statute  which  deprives  every  Arch- 
bishop, Bishop,  and  ecclesiastical  Judge  of  any  power  or  authority 
to  confirm  them,  or  any  of  them  :  so  that  the  observances  they  pre- 
scribe are,  as  it  were,  forbidden  ground. 

The  obligation  to  observe  the  Rubrics  forms  by  far  the  most 
serious  part  of  the  question.  They  have  a  legal  superiority  to  the 
Canons,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  their  favour,  which  the  Canons  never  obtained.  Con- 
formity to  the  Liturgy  is  also  a  duty  which  each  Clergyman  has 
taken  upon  himself  by  a  most  formal  and  solemn  promise ;  and  that 
conformity  is  said  to  imply  an  exact  observance  of  the  Rubric. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  the  Clergy  are  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  dis- 
cretion, which  experience  has  proved  to  be  as  often  unsound  as 
sound,  in  fixing  the  time  and  mode  of  making  their  practice  agree 
with  their  promise  and  the  law*.  But,  upon  what  plea  can  this 
grant  of  discretion  to  the  Clergy  be  allowed  ?  They  have  no  moral 
right  to  violate  a  sacred  and  voluntary  promise;  they  have  no  legal 
right  to  interfere  with  any  statute  of  the  realm;  and  where  both 
their  vow  and  the  statute  inculcate  obedience,  without  specifying  any 
conditions  upon  which  it  may  be  withheld,  or  any  period  before,  or 
any  circumstances  under  whieh  it  will  not  bo  expected,  they  must 
be  considered  as  coming  into  operation  at  once,  and  to  be  imperative 
on  all  from  tho  moment  they  are  placed,  or  place  themselves,  under 
their  authority. 


note  on  p.  7. 
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Now  there  is,  I  believe,  no  exception  or  limitation  relating  to  the 
time  or  manner  of  clerical  conformity  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  applicable  to  the  present  day,  contained  in  the  Acts 
enjoining  uniformity  in  the  Church  of  England.  There  is  certainly 
none  in  the  declaration  of  assent  and  consent,  and  of  an  intention  to 
conform  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  in  that  book.  All  that  is 
done,  is  to  demand  and  promise  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
It  consequently  follows,  that  every  individual  member  of  that 
body — Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon — is  bound  to  a  compliance,  not  only 
in  the  fullest  extent,  but  from  the  very  day  in  which  the  declaration 
required  of  him  by  the  Statute,  is  made.  He  is  bound  to  this  in 
point  of  conscience  as  well  as  law  ;  and  from  the  duty, — as  it  respects 
his  conscience,  and  as  he  understood  it  when  he  entered  into  the 
promise, — no  official  interference  can  release  him  so  long  as  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  remains  sanctioned  by  the  law. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  immediate  ob- 
servance of  all  the  Canons,  wherein  observance  is  practicable,  is  a 
legal;  that  of  all  the  Rubrics  both  a  legal  and  a  moral,  obligation. 

III.  Let  us  now  look  to  the  conduct  of  the  Clergy  under  these 
obligations  to  observe  the  Rubrics  and  the  Canons,  and  we  shall 
see,  that  there  is  no  one  who  does,  or  has,  for  many  years,  perhaps 
for  several  generations,  fulfilled  their  requirements,  and  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  violation  is  universal.  We  shall  also  see,  that  the 
Rubrics  at  least  demand  certain  things,  of  which  no  one,  who  is 
not  strangely  attached  to  the  outward  appearances  of  Popery,  would 
wish,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  have  the  practice  renewed. 

To  show  this,  I  will  offer  no  remarks  at  present,  either  upon 
the  use  of  the  Surplice  in  preaching,  or  upon  that  of  the  Offertory 
after  the  Sermon  is  ended.  Opinions  of  the  most  contradictory 
nature  have  been  expressed  upon  both  these  points.  Not  merely 
Bishops  have  differed  in  their  decisions,  but  many  other  persons  in 
various  classes  of  society,  and  even  some  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, have  declared  their  uncertainty  with  regard  to  both  these  prac- 
tices. Leaving,  therefore,  to  the  concluding  portion  of  this  pamphlet, 
the  formal  discussion  of  such  doubtful  matters,  let  us  take  the  very 
first  Rubric  which  occurs  in  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  prefixed  to  "  The 
Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,"  and  runs  thus :  "  Here 
is  to  be  noted;  that  such  ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be  re- 
tained and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixths 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  precise  than  this  language,  and  it  is 
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upon  its  plain  demand  that  many  have  justified  the  placing  of  lights 
upon  what  they  so  studiously  denominate  the  Altar.  They  first 
suppose,  that  such  lights  were  legally  in  use  when  parliamentary 
sanction  was  given  to  the  first  Liturgy  of  Edward,  and  then  plead 
the  positive  enactment  of  the  Rubric,  to  defend  their  own  introduc- 
tion of  all  those  ornaments  of  the  Church  which  were  then  in  use. 
But  why  do  they  stop  here  ?  The  Rubric  speaks  as  distinctly  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Minister  himself,  as  of  the  Church  and  Table 
where  he  is  to  minister,  and  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  supposing, 
because  we  can  clearly  show  what  these  ministerial  ornaments  were. 
For  a  very  slight  inspection  of  the  Communion  Service  of  Edward 
the  Sixth's  first  Liturgy,  will  bring  to  our  view,  a  variety  of  vest- 
ments, which  no  one,  however  clamorous  for  the  strict,  entire,  and 
punctual  observation  of  the  Rubrics  in  others,  has  ever  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, been  bold  enough,  in  his  own  person,  to  put  on.  "  At  the  time 
appointed  for  the  ministration  of  the  holy  Communion,1'  says  that 
Liturgy,  in  the  Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Service  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, "the  Priest  that  shall  minister  the  holy  ministry,  shall  put  upon 
him  the  vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to  say,  a 
white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope.  And  where  there  be 
many  Priests  or  Deacons,  then  so  many  shall  be  ready  to  help  the 
priest  in  the  ministration,  as  shall  be  requisite,  and  shall  have  upon 
them  likewise,  the  vestures  appointed  for  their  ministry,  that  is  to 
say,  albes  with  tunicles."  Another  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  same 
Liturgy,  speaks  as  follows.  "  And  whensoever  the  Bishop  shall 
celebrate  the  holy  Communion  in  the  Church,  or  execute  any  other 
public  ministration,  he  shall  have  upon  him,  besides  his  rochette,  a 
surplice,  or  albe,  with  a  cope,  or  vestment;  and  also  his  pastoral 
staff  in  his  hand,  or  else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain." 

Now  here  are  Rubrics  which  are  universally  neglected,  nor  do  I 
believe,  that  in  any  service,  except  that  for  the  Coronation,  a  cope 
is  ever  worn,  either  by  Bishop  or  Priest,  nor  albes  with  tunicles,  by 
the  assistant  ministers. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  frequent  violation  of  the  time 
■pqcifiad  for  the  administration  of  Baptism  by  the  parochial  Clergy, 
QI  the  equally  frequent  violation  of  the  order  which  enjoins  the 
Bishop,  in  the  rite  of  confirmation,  to  "lay  his  hand  upon  the  head 
ily.  .saying."  the  prayer  appointed  for  the  occasion. 
hnmiL'li  lias  beta  laid  to  ihew  that  there  is  not  an  individual  Cler- 
gyman throughout  the  realm,  who  has  not  acted  contrary  to  tho 
of  that  solemn  promise  which  he  made  when  admitted  to 
to  the  Church  of  Knirlaud,  and  which  is 
bound  upon  him  both  in  law  and  conscience. 
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Offences  against  the  Canons  are  not  less  general.  It  is  ordered 
by  the  24th  Canon,  that  in  all  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches, 
when  the  Communion  is  administered  on  principal  feast  days,  the 
principal  Minister,  who  is  to  be  either  the  Bishop,  Dean,  or  a 
Canon,  is  to  use  a  decent  cope.  Yet  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
difference  being  made  between  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
on  ordinary  Sundays,  and  on  the  principal  feast-days,  in  any  College 
or  Cathedral  in  the  land. 

The  next  division  of  the  Canons  which  falls  under  consideration 
as  almost  universally  and  entirely  neglected,  is  that  of  those  relating 
to  the  Ordination  of  Ministers.  The  31st  Canon  u  constitutes  and 
decrees,  that  no  Deacons  or  Ministers  be  made  and  ordained,  but 
only  upon  the  Sundays  immediately  following"  the  Ember  Weeks. 
It  also  specifies  the  Cathedral  or  Parish  Church  where  the  Bishop 
resideth,  as  the  place  for  the  performance  of  this  service.  But  there 
are  few  persons,  I  apprehend,  who  cannot  point  out  holy  orders  as 
having  been  conferred  at  other  times,  whilst  on  the  appointed  week 
the  service  was  omitted ;  and  we  have  but  to  examine  the  places  of 
the  very  last  Ordination,  in  December,  1844,  in  order  to  discover 
that  the  canonically  assigned  place  was  not  universally  adhered  to. 

The  35th  Canon  commands  every  Bishop,  before  he  admits  any 
person  to  holy  orders,  diligently  to  examine  him  in  the  presence  of 
those  Ministers  that  shall  assist  him  at  the  imposition  of  hands,  or 
at  least  cause  the  said  Ministers  carefully  to  examine  every  person 
to  be  ordained.  For  the  number  of  these  examiners  it  fixes  upon  three 
at  the  least.  Then,  if  any  Bishop  shall  admit  any  one  to  sacred 
orders  who  is  not  so  examined,  it  enacts,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
his  Province,  having  notice  thereof,  and  being  assisted  therein  by 
one  Bishop,  shall  suspend  the  said  Bishop  so  offending,  from  making 
either  Priests  or  Deacons  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

This  is  a  regulation  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  calculated, 
as  it  was  no  doubt  adopted,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  unfit  and 
unworthy  persons  into  the  Ministry,  either  from  favour,  from  care- 
lessness, or  corrupt  views  of  providing  for  some  friend  or  relative,  by 
enabling  him  to  hold  benefices  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  most  proper 
privilege  conferred  on  those  who  are  to  cooperate  with  the  Bishop  in 
ordination,  because  it  enables  them  to  ascertain  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  candidate  are  such  as  to  justify  them  in  uniting  with 
their  Diocesan  in  the  imposition  of  hands.  It  ought  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Bishop  himself,  as  at  once  a  security  and  an  advantage ;  a 
security  against  his  falling  into  error,  or  being  misled  by  partiality 
in  so  solemn  an  act ;  an  advantage,  by  enabling  him  to  reject  an 
unfit  candidate  with  more  ease  and  satisfaction,  when  he  finds  his 
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own  opinion  of  that  unfitness  borne  out  by  the  concurring  judg- 
ment of  three  other  able  and  independent  coadjutors.  There  is, 
moreover,  an  irresistible  evidence  in  the  Canon  itself,  of  the  great 
weight  the  framers  themselves  attached  to  it :  for  they  have  visited 
a  violation  of  it  with  a  very  heavy  penalty,  and  made  it  imperative 
upon  the  Archbishop  to  inflict  the  penalty  whenever  notice  has 
been  given  to  him  of  the  violation.  But  after  all,  notwithstanding 
the  importance  of  the  injunction,  and  the  terror  of  the  penalty,  it  has 
somehow  or  other  happened  that  it  is,  and  we  may  safely  say  has 
been,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  systematically  neglected. 
For  in  the  days  of  Mathew  Henry,  as  wTell  as  now,  the  Bishop's 
Chaplain  examined,  and  upon  that  examination  only,  the  Bishop 
and  others  ordained  :  and  this  private  mode  of  transacting  so  serious 
and  solemn  an  affair,  which  has  no  countenance  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  any  more  than  in  our  own,  was  one  reason  which 
Henry  assigned  for  being  unable,  with  a  good  conscience,  to  become 
a  Minister  of  our  established  Church*.  The  loss  of  such  a  man,  for 
such  a  cause,  however  comparatively  small  the  influence  it  may  have 
exercised  upon  his  determination,  ought  to  rouse  the  Clergy  to  an 
endeavour  to  remedy  the  practice  objected  to.  For  though  the 
custom  has  continued  uninterrupted  to  our  own  times,  it  well 
becomes  all  who  may  be  hereafter  called  upon  to  participate  in  ordi- 
nations, to  consider  whether,  unless  they  examine  for  themselves  the 
fitness  of  each  Candidate,  they  can  safely  lay  hands  on  many,  with- 
out the  hazard  of  laying  hands  suddenly  and  improperly  on  some, 
and  thus  becoming  partakers  of  other  men's  sins.  I  venture  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Clergy  at  large  on  this  particular  point,  because 
it  rests  with  them,  by  refusing  to  concur  in  any  ordination  where 
the  prescribed  rules  are  not  adhered  to,  to  carry  this  most  useful 
Canon  into  operation,  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain  in  force. 

The  49th,  and  three  following  Canons,  regarding  the  necessity 
of  a  Licence  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  before  any  one  is  al- 
lowed to  preach  in  that  diocese,  afford  another  instance  of  general 
violation  and  neglect.  In  fact,  the  intercourse  between  Dioceses  is 
now  so  great ;  the  Clergy  are  so  frequently  called  upon  to  preach 

*  Mr.  Henry  thus  reasons:  "Though  an  Episcopus  Prases  be  willingly 
owned  as  conveniently  necessary,  especially  in  ordination,  yet  quere  whether 
one  professedly  claiming  to  be  Epuieopm  Princepa,  and  acting  as  such,  challeng- 
ing the  sole  power  of  ordination  jure  divino,  only  in  the  ordination  of  priests, 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  com-presbyters,  who  herein  stand  but  for  cyphers, 
only  to  grace  the  solemnity  ;  I  say,  whether  such  an  one  can  be  conckntiously 
owned  ae  a  spiritual  father,  and  bd  oxdainer  in  Christ's  name,  by  one  that  knows 
no  such  principality  established  by  Christ,  the  king  of  his  Church." — Life  of 
Mai  iin.w  ili.NJiY,  prefixed  to  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  folio  edition,  p.  18. 
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for  the  benefit  of  charitable  Institutions  in  distant  places ;  and  all 
are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  so  well  qualified  to  preach,  that  a  strict 
obedience  to  the  regulations  would  oftener  be  attended  with  disad- 
vantage than  benefit.  They  have,  therefore,  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
their  revival,  in  any  particular  case,  becomes  an  insult  to  the  indi- 
vidual towards  whom  it  is  employed. 

If  the  arguments  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  be  correct, 
the  three  following  conclusions  appear  to  be  established. 

1.  The  precise  and  punctual  observance  of  the  Rubrics  is  bound 
upon  the  entire  body  of  the  Clergy,  both  by  conscience  and  by 
law,  whilst  in  point  of  law,  obedience  to  the  Canons  of  1603  is 
equally  required. 

2.  The  various  limitations  which  have  been  brought  forward, 
as  authorizing  the  violation  of  the  Rubrics  and  Canons  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  untenable.  No  one  can  justly  prolong  the  time  of  his 
beginning  universally  and  literally  to  observe  the  Rubrics,  nor 
except  where  obedience  is  impracticable,  can  any  one  be  said  to  be 
really  emancipated  from  obedience  to  the  Canons. 

3.  There  are  some  Rubrics  and  some  Canons  which  are,  and 
for  several  generations  have  been,  systematically  disregarded  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Clergy, — Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons. 

IV.  Before  we  proceed  to  estimate  the  degree  of  blame  which 
attaches  to  the  Clergy  for  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  it  will  be 
but  fair  and  right,  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  universality  of  their  rubrical  and  canonical  vio- 
lations and  neglect  originated,  and  has  been  perpetuated. 

The  second  Liturgy  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  expressly  prohibited  the 
use  of  albe,  vestment,  and  cope,  enjoining  Bishops  to  wear  a  Rochet, 
and  Priests  and  Deacons  a  Surplice  only.  This  book  contained  the 
last  and  maturest  sentiments  of  the  leading  Reformers,  both  foreign 
and  English,  upon  the  subject  of  the  priestly  habiliments ;  for  though 
the  former  may  have  suggested,  there  is  no  proof  that  their  sugges- 
tions were  not  willingly  adopted  and  cordially  approved  by  the 
latter.  But  before  those  changes  had  been  in  operation  for  a  year, 
the  commencement  of  Mary^  dark  reign  restored  Papacy,  drove 
many  into  exile,  and  brought  to  the  stake  the  principal  authors  of 
the  reformed  doctrine  and  mode  of  worship.  The  persecution  unto 
death  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  must  of  itself  have  served 
to  make  this,  their  final  work  of  public  devotion,  more  dear  to  the  fugi- 
tive Protestants  ;  whilst  the  places  in  which  they  took  refuge,  and  the 
persons  with  whom  they  became  conversant,  would  serve  to  heighten 
their  dislike  of  every  peculiar  vestment  which  the  persecuting 
Church  they  were  now  separated  from  had  used.  For  they  lived 
principally  among  the  Reformed  Communions   of   Germany    and 
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Switzerland,  and  in  intimate  intercourse  with  divines  who  were 
anxious  for  as  simple  a  form  of  public  worship  as  was  consistent 
with  decent  piety.  When,  therefore,  they  returned,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth,  to  their  native  country  again,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  for  learning  and  character  returned,  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  establish  a  similar  simplicity  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  with  such  a  reverence  for  the  Martyrs,  as  had  confirmed,  if  not 
increased,  their  dislike  for  the  very  garments  which  a  persecuting 
Clergy  so  much  prized;  which  appeared  calculated  to  continue 
among  an  ignorant  people  the  superstition  they  had  so  long  accom- 
panied ;  and  the  use  of  which  it  had  been  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
those  revered  Martyrs  to  abolish.  A  similar  dislike  of  the  Popish 
vestments  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  prevailed  also  for 
some  of  the  same  reasons,  among  many  of  the  protest-ant  Clergy  who 
had  remained,  in  continual  peril  of  their  lives,  in  England ;  nor  does 
it  seem  easy  to  adopt  a  different  and  more  gorgeous  dress  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  Sacrament,  without  giving  a  sort  of  countenance 
to  those  who  wish  to  attach  to  it  a  mysterious  influence  and  super- 
stitious value.  Hence  we  find,  that  upon  the  appointment,  after 
the  return  of  the  exiles,  of  a  Committee  of  Divines  for  the  review 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Order  of  Ceremonies  in  the 
Church,  it  was  their  advice,  that  as  to  the  robes  worn  by  the  Clergy 
in  the  time  of  their  ministrations,  no  distinction  should  be  made 
"  between  the  celebration  of  the  communion  and  the  other  services 
of  the  Church*."  In  other  words,  the  Clergy,  could  they  have  had 
their  own  way,  would  have  adhered,  in  this  matter,  to  the  second 
Liturgy  of  Edward,  and  not  the  first.  But  the  Queen  and  her 
Council,  or  the  Parliament,  would  not  consent  to  their  wishes,  and 
the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer  appeared  with  the  first  Rubric, 
requiring  the  Minister  to  use  such  ornaments  in  the  Church  as  were 
in  use,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  Thus  the  voice  of  the  State  pre- 
vailed over  that  of  the  Clergy,  and  we  owe  the  origin  of  this  enact- 
ment not,  as  some  have  said  in  their  anxiety  to  establish  its  im- 
portance, to  the  piety  and  wisdom  either  of  the  early  or  the  Eliza- 
bethan reformers  of  our  Church,  but  to  the  interference  and  authority 
of  one  or  both  the  civil  branches  of  tho  legislature.  It  is  essentially 
a  Lay  Rubric,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  it  as  clearly  shows,  that 
to  the  Laity  its  continuance  also  is  due.  For  no  sooner  was  it 
adopted  than  it  proved  highly  unsatisfactory  to  many  ecclesiastics, 
whose  Opinion!  were  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  and  several  of 
whom   wen   afterwards    placed   in    the   most   prominent  stations. 


*  Bfcl  Iakuw].u'»  G.'Hjircnccs,  pp.  21  and  21. 


Among  these,  Grindal,  Jewel,  and  Sandys  have  been  particularly 
named.  The  latter,  probably  with  many  others,  expressed  an  in- 
tention of  non-conformity,  which,  as  they  had  neither  to  subscribe 
the  34th  Canon,  nor  to  make  the  declarations  prescribed  by  Charles 
the  Second's  Act  of  Uniformity,  amounted  only  to  a  resolution  of 
running  the  risk  of  being  informed  against  and  punished  for  disobe- 
dience. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  formal  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Clergy  to  get  legally  rid  of  a  regulation  they  much  disapproved. 
It  was  moved  in  the  Convocation  in  1562,  that  it  be  sufficient 
for  the  Minister  to  use  a  Surplice  in  ministering  the  sacraments,  as 
well  as  saying  the  ordinary  service.  That  resolution  was  lost  only 
by  a  majority  of  one*5  and  of  this  majority  it  seems  probable  that 
some  voted  against  it,  not  because  they  approved  the  Cope  and  other 
enjoined  habits  of  the  Clergy,  but  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
oppose  the  wishes  and  authority  of  the  Queen,  who  was  anxious  to 
retain  them,  jealous  of  the  smallest  interference  with  her  prerogative, 
and  wTho,  though  she  had  the  means  of  altering  the  Rubrics,  had  not 
thought  proper  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  with  so  large  a  body  of  dissatisfied 
Clergymen,  and  some  of  them  men  of  great  talent,  zeal,  and  influ- 
ence, uniformity  or  peace  could  long  continue.  We  consequently 
find,  in  the  year  1564,  complaints  made,  not  only  of  a  diversity 
of  usages  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  of  attacks  made 
upon  the  habits  and  ceremonies.  The  Queen  was  strenuous  for  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  restrain  these  disorders.  Repre- 
sentations were,  however,  made  from  several  quarters,  through  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  requesting  a  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  conformity. 
Amongst  other  statements  it  was  asserted,  that  there  were  a  great 
many  Ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  would  rather  choose 
to  resign  their  livings  and  their  function,  than  appear  in  the  figure 
of  Popish  Priests,  or  make  use  of  their  ceremonies.  Moved  by  this 
and  other  arguments,  the  Queen,  says  Collier,  "  seemed  not  unwilling 
to  relax  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  come  toward  an  indul- 
gence for  the  Dissenters-)*. "  Thereupon  the  Bishops  drew  up  a  set 
of  Articles,  entitled  Advertisements,  and  containing  regulations 
which  substituted  the  use  of  the  Surplice  for  that  of  the  Cope,  by  all 
Ministers,  except  those  of  Collegiate  and  Cathedral  Churches,  both 
in  the  public  prayers,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 

In  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth, 
there  are  two  clauses  empowering  her,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
make  changes  id  the  Liturgy.  One,  the  25th  clause,  relates  to  the 
"  Ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Ministers  thereof."     It  pro- 

*  Colliek,  vol.  ii.,  p.  486.  t  IHd.,  pp.  494,  495. 
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vides  that  alterations  may  be  made,  or  as  it  expresses  it,  "  other  order 
therein  taken  by  the  authority  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  tho 
advice  of  her  Commissioners  appointed  and  authorized  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  for  causes  ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  Metropolitan 
of  this  realm."  The  other,  the  26th  clause,  relates  to  the  "  ceremonies 
and  rites  of  the  Church,"  and  ordains  that  upon  any  misusing  of  the 
orders  appointed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, "  the  Queen's  Majesty 
may,  by  the  advice  of  the  said  Commissioners,  or  the  Metropolitan, 
ordain  and  publish  such  farther  ceremonies  and  rites  as  may  be  most 
for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  the  edifying  his  Church,  and  the 
reverence  of  Christ's  holy  mysteries  and  sacraments."  If  then  the 
above-named  Articles  had  been  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Queen, 
as  well  as  with  the  approbation  of  the  Metropolitan  and  her  eccle- 
siastical commissioners,  the  question  as  to  the  present  validity  of  the 
first  Rubric,  about  the  habits  of  the  Clergy,  would  at  once  have  been 
settled.  That  Rubric  would  no  longer  have  been  in  force,  and  every 
parochial  Minister  would  have  been  empowered  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  Cope,  thus  bringing  the  rubrical  and  canonical  regulations 
on  this  point  as  nearly  as  possible  to  agree.  I  say,  as  nearly  as 
possible;  because  the  Advertisements  require  a  Cope  to  be  used 
in  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches  at  all  times,  whilst  the  24th  Canon  of  1603,  speaks  of  the  use 
of  it  only  on  the  principal  festivals.  But  the  Preface  which  was  attached 
to  the  Advertisements  on  their  publication,  does  not  appear  to  give 
to  them  the  express  sanction  of  the  Sovereign.  It  tells  us  that  the 
Queen's  Majesty  had  "  by  her  letters  directed  to  the  Metropolitan, 
required,  enjoined,  and  straitly  charged,  that  with  assistance  and 
conference  had  with  other  Bishops,  namely,  such  as  be  in  commission 
for  causes  ecclesiastical,  some  orders  might  be  taken,  whereby  all 
diversities  and  varieties  among  them  of  the  Clergy  and  the  people, 
might  be  reformed  and  repressed."  It  then  states  that  "  by  diligent 
conference  and  communication  in  the  same,  and  at  last  by  assent 
and  consent  of  the  persons  beforesaid,  these  orders  and  rules  ensuing 
had  been  thought  meet  and  convenient  to  be  used  and  followed." 

Now  there  is  evidently  no  royal  authority  or  sanction  claimed 
for  these  particular  Advertisements  in  the  above  passages.  The  first 
only  states  thai  the  Queen  had  charged  the  Metropolitan  and  others 
total,  rders  to  repress  diversities.     It  does  not  add  that  the 

orders  framed  and  now  issued,  had  !  ed  to  by  the  Queen,  as 

the  orders  which  ought  to  be  taken  for  that  purpose.     In  the  second 
passage  there  is  a  most  careful  abstinence  from  any  mention  of  the 
;.  or  her  authority.     'I  .  so  far  from  being  put  forth 

as  binding  by  the  royal  approval  and  confirmation,  are  not  even 
ventured   to  be   put   forth  M  binding  at  all.      it  is  merely  declared 
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that  they  are  such  as  were  thought  meet  and  convenient ;  not  such 
as  are  necessary  to  be  used  and  followed;  not  as  possessing  any  legal 
force.  This  meetness  and  convenience,  also,  are  made  to  rest  upon 
the  assent  and  consent  only  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
some  regulations,  and  the  Queen's  indispensable  name,  so  studiously 
mentioned  as  originating,  is  never  alluded  to  as  having  sanctioned  the 
orders  to  which  the  Commissioners  had  agreed.  We  are,  in  fact, 
informed  by  Strype,  and  twice  by  Collier*,  that  "  the  Queen  re- 
fused to  confirm  these  Advertisements,  though  drawn  at  her  direc- 
tion." It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  maintain  that  a  set  of  articles 
issued  by  the  Metropolitan  and  his  coadjutors,  without  the  Sove- 
reign's consent,  can  be  called  orders  "  taken  by  the  authority  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty,"  or  that  they  were  "  ordained  and  published  with 
the  advice  of  the  said  Commissioners  or  the  Metropolitan,'"  as  the 
Statute  directs ;  and  wanting  that,  they  want  what  is  essential  to 
give  them  the  force  of  law.  The  Bishops,  indeed,  tendered  their 
advice,  but  Elizabeth  rejected  it ;  a  proceeding  more  fatal  to  the 
validity  of  the  Advertisements  than  even  her  mere  silence  would 
have  been :  for  she  ordered  them  to  prepare  some  new  regulations,  but 
dissented  from  the  regulations  they  prepared ;  and  they  consequently 
changed  the  name  of  their  regulations  from  that  of  Ordinances,  a 
word  implying  command,  to  the  milder  one  of  Advertisements. 

The  first  Rubric  in  our  Liturgy,  then,  was  still  the  law  of  the 
land,  notwithstanding  the  issuing  of  the  Articles  of  1564  ;  and  by 
that,  and  not  by  them,  the  Clergy  were  still  bound  to  regulate  their 
ministerial  ornaments  and  robes.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that,  in  many  instances,  the  Clergy  acted  upon  these 


*  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  419,  folio  ;  and  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  495,  496.  Cardwell,  {Conferences,  p.  39,)  says,  "They  certainly  were 
approved  by  the  Queen,"  though  he  admits  that  "  these  Advertisements  were 
not  binding,  as  they  had  not  been  sanctioned  under  the  great  seal," — not  "  con- 
firmed by  the  Queen  officially ."  Sharpe,  On  the  Rubrics,  goes  further  than 
bare  approval,  and  asserts  that  "  the  Queen,  pursuant  to  the  power  given  her, 
did,  in  the  year  1564,  publish  her  Advertisements  (as  they  are  called)  concern- 
ing the  Habit  of  Ministers."  (P.  65.)  This  is  clearly  a  mistake.  They  were 
published  by  the  Bishops,  as  their  Advertisements.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
mistake,  he  adds,  "  her  injunctions,  thus  set  forth,  are  authentic  limitations 
of  this  Rubric."  What  he  means  by  "authentic,"  I  know  not.  Certainly  he 
did  not,  and  could  not,  mean  legal;  for  he  had  just  before  been  compelled 
reluctantly  to  allow,  that,  though  she  did  make  use  of  the  power  entrusted  to 
her,  it  was  "  not,  perhaps,  just  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  that  Act"  of  Uni- 
formity, but  only  "  so  effectually,  that  our  habits  at  the  times  of  ministration, 
stand  regulated  by  her  to  this  day."  As  a  fact,  this  is  true  ;  but  we  are  not 
legally  justified  in  doing  so. 
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almost,  but  not  altogether,  legal  regulations,  as  if  they  really  super- 
seded the  Rubric,  and  as  giving  them  excuse  enough  for  neglecting  its 
vestments,  and  security  enough  against  being  prosecuted  and 
punished  for  the  neglect.  But,  in  truth  and  strictness,  things 
remained  in  the  position  they  were  in  before.  From  the  account 
given  by  Strype,  it  may,  indeed,  be  conjectured  that  such  was 
intended  to  be  the  effect  of  these  Articles.  "  The  Bishops,"  he 
says,  "  designed  this  Book  should  have  been  enforced  upon  the 
Clergy,  by  getting  the  Queen's  ratification,  and  as  a  book  of  decrees 
proceeding  from  her,  by  their  advice  and  assent.1'  Hence,  it  is  plain 
that  they  were  fully  aware,  that  without  her  ratification  they  could 
not  be  enforced  as  law,  and  that  it  was  their  wish  to  rid  themselves 
altogether  of  the  Popish  ornaments  enjoined  by  the  first  Rubric,  by 
compelling  those  who  were  attached  to  their  use,  at  once  to  give  it 
up.  "  But  the  Queen  declined  to  sign  it,"  he  adds,  and  "  was  per- 
suaded not  to  add  her  own  immediate  authority  to  the  book,  by 
some  great  persons  at  court,  because,  upon  their  suggestion,  she 
said,  the  Archbishop's  authority  and  the  Commissioners'  alone  were 
sufficient."  It  was  her  object  to  put  an  end  to  the  contentions, 
and  restore  peace.  As,  therefore,  she  was  told  that  those  who 
disliked  the  enjoined  habits,  would  consider  the  authority  of  the 
Advertisements,  without  her  ratification,  a  sufficient  sanction  for 
discontinuing  their  use,  she  felt  that  enough  had  been  done  to  pacify 
them,  and  so  declined,  by  signing,  to  give  the  Articles  the  absolute 
force  of  law. 

Thus  the  case  stood  until  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  with  her 
died  the  Sovereign's  privilege  of  altering  the  Rubrics.  For  it  was 
not  granted  to  the  Queen,  her  heirs,  and  lawful  successors ;  but  to 
the  Queen's  Majesty  alone. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  the  First  a  Convocation  was  called, 
and  the  Canons  of  1603  were  the  result  of  its  labours.  Those 
Canons  so  nearly  correspond  with  the  Advertisements  of  1564,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  clerical  vestments,  that  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  they  were  intended  to  supersede  legally,  what  the  Advertise- 
ments, wanting  the  sanction  of  the  Sovereign,  had  only  virtually 
suspended,  thai  Is,  the  operation.  s6  ha  as  the  Parochial  Clergy 
were  concerned,  of  the  first  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
But  this  effect,  like  the  former,  was  unhappily  frustrated.  The 
Canons,  though  tin  i  eolesiastical,  were  never  confirmed 

by  the  wvil  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Thus,  the  binding  power 
still  remained  with  the  Rubric,  to  which  both  Church  and  State  had 
■sited  to  Lri\r  feme.  The  (1,  igy,  therefore,  were  not  fully  relieved 
by  these  Canons  from  the  obligation  of  wearing  Copes,  and  other 
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garments,  at  the  appointed  times.  The  Convocation  had  nominally 
emancipated  them  from  the  outward  garb  of  Popery ;  but  the  par- 
liamentary ordinance  was  not  really  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  in 
any  contest  between  the  two,  the  voice  of  the  Statute  would  have 
naturally  prevailed  in  point  of  law,  whatever  it  might  have  done  in 
point  of  conscience.  This  ascendancy  of  the  Rubric  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662.  The 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  the  realm  was,  at  that  time, 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  under  Charles  the  Second, 
created  again,  as  it  were,  after  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell. 
Church  affairs  were  deliberately  reviewed,  and  the  requisition  made 
upon  every  beneficed  Clergyman  to  declare  his  assent  and  consent 
"to  the  use  of  all  things  prescribed  by  the  Common  Prayer,"  un- 
accompanied by  any  confirmation  or  even  mention  of  the  limitations 
allowed  by  the  Advertisements  of  1564  and  the  Canons  of  1603, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  in  any  other  light,  than  that  of  restoring 
the  Rubrics  to  all  the  force  of  law  which  they  had  before  those 
limitations  were  thought  of  or  made.  That  the  practice  of  the 
Church  followed  this  enactment  of  law,  is,  however,  a  point,  the 
proof  of  which  is,  I  apprehend,  wanting.  The  long,  systematic,  and 
universal  discontinuance  of  Copes,  not  only  in  Parochial,  but  also 
in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  would  seem  to  argue  that 
both  Statute  and  Canons  were  alike  neglected  from  the  first. 

From  the  preceding  sketch,  it  appears  that  the  Clergy  have  been 
at  all  times  disinclined  to  the  use  of  the  Popish  habits,  and  that 
they  twice  obtained  what  was  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  legal 
repeal  of  the  Rubric  enjoining  them  ;  that,  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Advertisements  of  1564,  and  Canons  of  1603,  they  took  the  liberty, 
very  extensively,  to  omit  the  use  of  the  habits ;  and  that,  when  the 
Statute  of  Charles  the  Second  succeeded  that  of  Elizabeth  for  Uni- 
formity, the  inveterate  custom  of  omitting  the  use  of  the  Cope  con- 
tinued to  prevail,  against  the  strict  letter  of  the  Statute,  and  is  at 
this  day  the  rule  and  guide  of  the  Established  Church.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  this  omission  is  concerned,  though  it  be,  literally  and 
correctly  speaking,  a  violation  of  the  declaration  and  promise  of  the 
Clergy,  yet  it  is  a  violation  made  under  such  circumstances,  that, 
whilst  it  must  be  confessed  to  trench  upon  the  enactments  of  the 
law,  it  is  excusable  as  to  times  past,  and  can  never  be  censured  as 
the  wilful  breach  of  an  obligation,  to  which,  though  they  felt  them- 
selves conscientiously  bound,  they  nevertheless  presumptuously 
refused  to  conform. 

The  other  violations  which  have  been  specified  in  the  preceding 
pages  have  not  the  same  excuse,  nor  do  1  know  what  was  their 
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origin  and  progress.  Why  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  was 
read  only  in  Cathedrals  and  Universities,  and  why  the  assistance  of 
Priests  was  refused  by  Bishops  in  examining,  and  required  only  in 
ordaining  the  Candidates  for  the  Ministry,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  celebration  of  Baptism  during  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  and 
some  other  things,  may  have  been  given  up  for  fear  of  too  much 
lengthening,  or  interrupting,  the  course  of  public  worship ;  as  it  cer- 
tainly would  do  in  many  parishes,  where  the  Sunday  Baptisms  are 
numerous.  But  at  any  rate,  the  present  generation  of  Clergymen 
is  not  responsible  for  the  omission  of  these  practices,  and  have  much 
to  plead  in  their  defence.  They  can  safely  say  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  resist  the  solemn  demands  of  law  and  conscience  ;  that 
they  never  thought  of  innovating  upon  long-established  custom,  and, 
therefore,  took  the  general  practice  as  the  interpreter  of  their  pro- 
mise, and  the  guide  of  their  conduct  with  regard  to  conformity ; 
that  they  paid,  perhaps,  too  little  attention  to  the  very  precise  and 
comprehensive  terms  of  the  declaration  prescribed  by  the  last  Act 
of  Uniformity  ;  and  that,  looking  principally  to  the  language  of  the 
36th  Canon,  they  were  satisfied  with  sincerely  believing  that  the 
Liturgy  contains  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  nothing  which  may  not  lawfully  be  used ;  and  that,  though 
they  had  varied  the  time,  they  had  always  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
forms  enjoined  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other 
Services  of  the  Church.  Such  apologies,  if  carefully  and  impartially 
considered,  are  surely  sufficient,  so  far  as  times  past  are  concerned, 
to  relieve  every  Clergyman  from  being  condemned,  either  by  himself 
or  others,  as  having  acted  against  the  light  of  conscience  in  neglect- 
ing the  Rubrics. 

But  circumstances  are  now  becoming  changed.  Within  a  few 
years  several  regulations,  before  generally  disused,  have  been  re- 
vived ;  the  obligation  to  adhere  in  all  points  to  the  Rubrics  and 
Canons  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  authoritative  injunctions 
hive  been  issued  laying  down,  as  a  principle,  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving them  all,  though  in  practice  insisting  only  or  principally 
upon  the  observance  of  some ;  the  Surplice,  and  the  Offertory,  for 
instance,  as  belonging  to  the  Morning  Sermon.  The  attention  of 
the  Clergy  has  been  thus  called  to  a  special  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing and  extent  of  that  declaration  of  conformity  which  they  made 
before  entering  apon  their  several  cure-;  and  it  certainly  does  seem, 
that  a  precise  and  full  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Rubric, 
with  regard  to  dreei  and  time,  ai  well  as  the  essential  forms  in  their 
ministrations,  is  positively  included  in  that  declaration.  It  is  im- 
I  oarible,   therefore,  that   if  they  continue  to  neglect  any  rubrical 
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orders,  the  Clergy  can  any  longer  plead  their  unconsciousness  either 
of  the  extent  of  the  obligation  entailed  upon  them  by  their  solemn 
promise,  or  of  the  things  they  are  required  to  perforin.  Their  former 
negligences  were  ignorances  and  misapprehensions ;  if  persevered  in 
for  the  future,  they  take  the  character  of  wilful  violations. 

V.  What  then  is  to  be  done,  and  by  whom  I  The  question  is 
serious  and  important,  and  the  answer  to  it  ought  to  be  well  considered, 
definite,  and  plain.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  put  off  the  settlement 
of  the  existing  divisions  to  some  indeterminate  hereafter,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  to  recommend  mutual  forbearance  to  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  struggle  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  too  long  and  too  far  for 
that.  Besides,  it  is  in  its  own  nature  one  which  both  parties  feel  to  be 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  willing  to  give  up,  without  a  distinct 
understanding  what  the  future  course  of  conduct  in  the  Church  is  to  be. 
It  is  not  a  mere  dispute  about  forms,  and  rites,  and  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions, of  a  perfectly  indifferent  kind ;  but  about  such  as  are  looked 
upon  as  the  first  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  principles  and 
practices  for  the  introduction  of  which  their  advocates  hope  thereby 
to  open,  and  their  opponents  are  resolved,  if  possible,  to  stop  the  way. 
The  warfare  is  between  Popish  tendencies,  clothing  themselves 
with  the  name  of  Catholic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestant  tenden- 
cies, aiming  to  carry  out  the  Reformation  to  its  full  extent,  on  the 
other.  This  is  its  first  characteristic.  Secondly,  it  is  between  that 
portion  of  the  Clergy  who  think  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  Church 
ought  to  regulate  all  things  relative  to  religious  ordinances,  leaving 
to  the  Laity  only  the  duty  of  obedience ;  and  that  portion  of  the 
Laity  who  maintain  that  their  wishes  are  to  be  consulted  and 
opinions  regarded,  and  who  are  averse  to  the  introduction  of  long- 
disused  ceremonies  and  practices,  to  which  though  the  Clergy  have, 
the  Laity  neither  have  expressed  nor  are  required  to  express  an  uni- 
versal assent  and  unreserved  conformity.  Preaching  peace  and  cha- 
rity, without  the  special  announcement  of  an  intention  of  taking 
immediate  steps  to  heal  the  wound  of  the  Church's  harmony  by 
some  decisive  and  authoritative  measure,  can  never,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  succeed.  True  it  is,  the  waters  are  troubled  ;  and  it  is  a 
pity  to  trouble  them  more.  But  will  they  cease  to  be  troubled  by 
letting  them  alone ;  and  if  they  do  partially  cease,  will  not  those 
who  now  defer,  then  forego  doing  anything  to  put  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Canons  and  Liturgy,  in  accordance 
with  each  other?  It  ever  has  been  so.  Those  who  have  most 
urged  the  hazard  of  increasing  an  already  existing  disturbance  by 
revision  and  reform,  have  also  generally,  so  soon  as  the  storm  was 
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lulled  or  past,  been  found  urging  the  impropriety  of  stirring  the 
calmed  or  subsiding  waters  again.  To  this  sort  of  spirit  it  is  that 
we  owe  the  present  anomalous  state  of  our  Church  ;  Rubrics  and 
Canons  systematically  neglected,  but  never  legally  repealed,  and 
ready,  therefore,  at  any  other  moment,  as  well  as  this,  to  breed  dis- 
cord, whenever  individuals  or  a  party  may  feel  it  advantageous  to 
their  own  views  and  doctrines  to  revive  their  observance,  and  press, 
not  perhaps  without  reason,  upon  others  a  strict  obedience  to 
every  ecclesiastical  regulation,  both  for  law  and  conscience  sake. 
Had  Elizabeth  sanctioned  and  published  the  unanimous  Advertise- 
ments of  her  Metropolitan  and  his  fellow  commissioners  ;  had  the 
Parliament  confirmed  the  Canons  of  1603  ;  had  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  as 
anxious  to  make  Uniformity  and  Conformity  easy  and  unobjection- 
able, as  they  tried  to  make  them  imperative  and  universal ;  or  had  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  proposed  and  commenced  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, been  carried  into  effect;  much,  if  not  all  the  discord,  now 
prevailing  might  have  been  unknown.  But  it  is  useless  to  lament 
what  is  passed.  The  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is,  to  seek  out  for 
remedies  against  future  dissensions.  Something,  then,  must  speedily, 
decidedly,  and  authoritatively  be  done.  But  what  \  Let  us  examine 
some  of  the  various  courses  which  lie  open  before  us,  and  try  to  dis- 
cover which  ought,  and  which  ought  not,  to  be  pursued. 

Can  we  permanently  leave  the  Rubrics,  the  Canons,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  as  they  now  stand  \  This,  surely,  is  quite 
impossible.  By  such  a  proceeding  Clergymen  who  either  observe 
or  neglect  the  Rubrics,  with  the  consent  of  their  congregations,  may 
be  at  peace  for  a  time ;  but  as  soon  as  children  rise  up  with  senti- 
ments differing  from  those  of  their  Fathers,  or  a  Minister  succeeds 
who  takes  a  different  view  of  his  duty,  the  peace  is  gone.  If  both 
Minister  and  congregation  change  their  opinions,  a  corresponding 
change  of  practice  must  ensue,  and  hence,  instead  of  a  fixed,  will 
arise  a  fluctuating  mode  of  public  worship  in  each  parish.  But 
where  the  Minister  and  congregation  disagree,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  is  to  be  the  first  to  give  way?  Not  the  Clergyman  if, 
in  oonaoientioiUi  compliance  with  his  sacred  and  unlimited  promise 
to  obey  the  directions  of  the  Liturgy,  he  is  merely  carrying  into 
effect  what  he  is  thoroughly  persuaded  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Rubrics.  Not  the  Laity.  They  have  for  centuries  been 
unaccustomed  to  the  observance  of  certain  Rubrics,  and,  judging  of 
the  law  by  the  practice  of  the  Church,  look   upon  this  ren 

ranee  as  an   innovation  which,  had  the  disused  customs  and 
veaments  been  right  and  proper,  would  never,  by  the  whole  body 
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of  the  Clergy,  have  been  intermitted  so  long.     They  see,  moreover, 
that  some  of  these  usages  have  been  revived  by  men  whose  peculiar 
opinions  they  are  supposed  to  favour ;  others,  as  the  Offertory,  for 
the  support  of  Societies  patronized  by  the  Clergy,  and  yet  in  want 
of  funds.     Both  these  circumstances  are  calculated  to  excite  their 
jealousy  upon  matters  they  might  otherwise  have  regarded  as  indif- 
ferent, and  the  very  small  and  reluctant  concessions  made  to  their 
objections  have  not  tended  and  cannot  tend  to  allay  their  jealousy. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  practice  of  the  Church  was,  by  common 
consent  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  to  relapse  into  its  former  course  of 
generally   neglecting   some   of  the   Rubrics.      Then,    indeed,   the 
friends   of  the   Church   might  be   quiet   within  ;    but   would   its 
enemies  be  silent  without  I     Would  they   not  say   thus  ?      Here 
is  a   large  body   of  the  Ministers  of  Christ,  declaring   solemnly, 
as  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  receive  their  preferment, 
that  they  approve,  and  will  use,  all  things  prescribed  by  the  Book 
of   Common   Prayer.     Yet    are    they    habitually   violating    that 
promise.     What  can  we  conclude,  but  that  they  do  not  look  upon 
the  obligation  laid  upon  their  conscience  in  the  serious  light  they 
ought  to  do  as  Christians,  and,  above  all,  as  Christian  teachers ; 
whose  sacred  office  makes  it  their  especial  province,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  to  urge  upon  others  a  strict  obedience  to  duty  in  all 
things.     What  effectual  answer  we  could  return  to  such  observa- 
tions, I  know  not.     We  might  talk  of  long  usage,  or  of  the  expe- 
diency of  giving  way  in  things  indifferent,  rather  than  offend  our 
weaker  brethren  of  the  Laity.     All  this  would  be  a  valid  reason  for 
removing  the  causes  of  offence  by  law,  and  even  for  our  rubrical 
neglect  in  times  past.     But  now  that  the  legal  force  of  the  Rubrics 
has  been  proclaimed,  as  well  as  our  own  duty  to  observe  them  for 
our  vow's  sake,   I  suspect  there  are  very  many  among  the  Clergy 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  reply,  and  an  equal  number 
among  the  Laity  who  would  think  and  say  that  they  ought  not. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  large  body  who  are  looking  upon  the  existing 
controversies   in  a  double  light.     They,  first   of  all,  are  anxious, 
amidst  adverse  and  contradictory  statements,  to  know  what  is  really 
the  state  of  the  law;  and  what  Rubrics  are  still  in  force ;  and  what 
interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  those  Rubrics.     Their  next  anxiety 
is,  to  know  how  far  they  are  morally  bound  to  a  strict  and  scrupu- 
lous fulfilment  of  the  rubrical  requirements.     When  these  points 
have  been  settled,  they  know  full  well  that  they  must  then  deter- 
mine in  their  own  minds  whether  they  can  comply  with  what  is 
demanded  of  them;  having  already  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
they  will  do  no  violence  to  their  conscience,  either  by  conforming 
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to  what  they  seriously  disapprove,  or  by  consenting  to  stand  at  ease, 
for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  Laity,  when  there  is  a  solemn  pro- 
mise staring  them  in  the  face,  and  daily  telling  them  that  they  are 
purchasing  a  hollow  peace  by  breaking  that  promise.  Men  like 
these — and  such  men  are  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  Esta- 
blishment— cannot  be  expected  to  let  things  alone,  and  neglect 
Rubrics  in  one  church,  and  observe  them  in  another,  according  to 
the  present  custom  of  the  parish  in  which  they  officiate,  waiting 
indefinitely  for  the  time  when  a  change  may  be  effected  and  a 
fixed  rule  framed.  Of  all  courses,  therefore,  that  of  leaving  things 
in  an  unsettled  state,  seems  not  only  the  most  hopeless  for  harmony, 
but  most  adverse  to  peace  of  mind,  and  a  dutiful  compliance  with 
the  declaration  of  conformity  made  by  the  Clergy.  Let  an  announce- 
ment come  forth  that  steps  will  at  once  be  taken  to  resolve  doubts 
and  lay  down  a  law  for  time  to  come ;  and  let  the  Clergy  be  told 
what  the  nature  of  those  steps  and  that  law  is  to  be,  and  they  may 
wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  accomplishment.  Otherwise,  con- 
scientiously they  cannot,  and  many  will  not,  wait  they  know  not 
for  what,  or  for  how  long. 

Well,  then,  shall  the  Rubrics  not  only  remain  in  force,  but  be 
actually  enforced  upon  all?  The  question  here  is,  how  far  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  would  accede.  1  apprehend  the  Laity — that  por- 
tion, at  least,  which  is  untouched  with  a  leaning  to  some  of  the  doc- 
trines and  habits  of  Popery,  and  I  trust  and  hope  it  is  a  large  one — 
wrould  still  be  found  in  opposition  to  their  Ministers  on  many  points, 
and  would  scarce  bear  to  see  their  Protestant  Pastor  reading  the 
Communion  Service  in  a  Cope,  like  a  Romish  Priest,  and  his  Curate 
in  an  Albe,  with  tunicles.  There  may  also  be  still  such  a  feeling 
among  the  Ministers  themselves,  that  what  Bishop  Pilkington  said, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  be  true  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  much  as  the  Reformation  is  disregarded  or  censured,  and 
important  as  are  the  steps  which  have  been,  or  may  be  about  to  be 
taken,  to  recognize  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  worthy  of  State 
protection  and  payment.  There  may  "be  many  Ministers  here,  in 
all  countries,  that  be  so  zealous,  not  only  to  forsake  the  wicked  doc- 
trine of  Popery,  but  ready  to  leave  the  ministry  and  their  livings, 
rather  than  to  bo  like  the  Popish  teachers  of  such  superstitions, 

cither  in  apparel  or  behaviour But  how  Christian  peace 

should  be  kept  in  this  Church,  when  so  many,  for  so  small  things, 
shall  be  thrust  from  their  ministry  and  livings,  it  passes  my  simple 
wit  to  oonceiveV 


Pilkington's  Works,  pp.  G59  and  GG1.    Parker  Society  Edition. 
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It  seems  impossible,  then,  to  remove  the  present  dissensions  by 
any  thing  short  of  such  an  authoritative  measure,  as  may  either 
relax  the  strictness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  terms  of  the  cleri- 
cal promise  to  conform  in  all  points  to  the  Rubrics  in  their  present 
state,  or  modify  the  Rubrics  themselves. 

A  favourite  scheme  with  many  for  this  purpose  has  been,  to  call 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Bishops,  and  when  they  have  agreed  upon 
the  best  method  of  acting  for  the  future,  and  published  it  with  their 
sanction,  that  then  the  Laity  and  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
should  make  the  mode  so  prescribed  the  rule  for  all  ministers  and 
congregations.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  as  little  chance  of  an  agree- 
ment upon  these  matters  in  the  mind  of  the  episcopal  as  of  the 
parochial  division  of  the  Clergy.  Not  only  the  supposed,  but  the 
recorded  and  printed  opinions  of  several  Prelates  are  at  variance 
with  each  other.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  declares  himself,  "  dis- 
posed to  advise  the  Clergy  to  continue  the  practice  which  has  so 
long  prevailed,  of  preaching  in  their  academical  habit,  even  though, 
by  so  doing,  they  deviated  from  the  precise  directions  of  the 
Rubric*."  The  ground  on  which  he  rests  this  advice,  is,  that  the 
Surplice  is  considered  the  badge  of  a  party,  and  on  that  account 
is  become  a  stumbling  block  and  offence  to  others.  The  clerical 
promise  of  universal  conformity  to  the  things  prescribed  by  the 
Liturgy,  is  thus,  in  minor  matters,  made  subordinate  to  considera- 
tions of  utility.  The  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains, that  our  obligation  to  observe  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the 
Rubric  is  clear,  and  unanswerable,  and  cannot  be  lawfully  dispensed 
with ;  only  the  observance  may  be  put  off  to  some  season  which 
sound  discretion  may  fix  on  as  convenient  for  so  doing-f*.  Here, 
expediency  is  only  called  in  to  mark  how  long  the  full  and  exact  ob- 
servance of  every  particular  enjoined  in  the  Rubrics  may  be  deferred. 
And  in  this  view  the  Charges  of  one  or  two  other  Bishops  agree|. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  again,  has  proclaimed  his  "firm  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  conscientious  ministers  of  the  Church  from  being 
overborne  in  their  honest  and  faithful  endeavours  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  all  their  integrity  §." 
By  this  determination,  the  conscience,   not  the  discretion,  of  the 

*  Charge  to  Candidates,  December,  1844. 

t  See  above,  page  7,  note,  and  London  Charge,  1842,  p.  42. 

X  The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  according  to  the  Times  Report  of  his  Charge,  in 
1844,  expresses  "  the  wisdom  of  restoring,  as  soon  as  practicable,  those  ritual 
observances  which  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  prescribed  by  the  Rubric,  or 
of  preparing  the  way  for  their  restoration  where  the  state  of  things  may  not  as 
yet  admit  of  it." 

§  See  the  Judgment  in  the  case  of  Helston. 
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Minister  is  made  the  rule  for  introducing  an  absolute  conformity. 
There  may  be  others  who  so  far  disapprove  of  the  customs  this  ab- 
solute conformity  would  introduce,  that  their  resolution  would  be  to 
do  away  with  its  necessity.  How  then,  in  such  an  assembly,  could 
an  unanimous  decision,  the  only  one  of  any  real  weight,  be  expected 
to  be  come  to,  and  an  universal  rule  prescribed,  any  more  than  they 
are  now  found  among  the  parochial  Clergy  themselves?  Be  the 
decision,  however,  as  unanimous  as  could  be  wished,  what  would 
after  all  be  its  real  weight  ?  Whether  they  were  to  agree  to  change 
the  terms,  modify  the  sense,  or  exempt  certain  Rubrics,  either  in 
part  or  in  whole,  from  the  operation  of  the  clerical  promise  of  con- 
formity, their  agreement  would  be  equally  inefficient.  The  Rubrics 
are  enacted,  the  promise  is  enjoined  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm ; 
and  a  Bench  of  Bishops  is  essentially  as  powerless  as  a  Batch  of 
Beadles,  to  alter,  by  their  own  authority,  the  most  insignificant  law 
of  the  land.  All  that  they  could  do  would  be  to  say,  that  they  had 
with  one  consent  resolved  not  to  enforce  the  observance  of  certain 
rubrical  rites  and  ceremonies.  They  could  not  possibly  prevent  their 
observance  by  any  who  chose  to  observe  them.  The  meaning  and 
extent  of  the  promise  maple  by  the  Clergy,  is  not  easy  to  be  misunder- 
stood; and  if  one  man  felt  that  its  plain  sense  could  not  be  violated 
with  a  safe  conscience,  however  much  he  disapproved  of  the  things 
enjoined  by  the  Rubrics ;  or  if  another  man  out  of  love  to  them, 
persevered  in  carrying  them  out  in  their  full  integrity,  mere  respect 
for  the  sentiments  of  the  episcopal  body  in  one  case,  would  not,  and 
in  the  other  could  not  and  ought  not  to  prevail.  Thus  the  peace  of 
the  Church  would  be  as  far  distant  as  ever.  The  Clergy  would  still 
be  differing  among  themselves,  and  the  Laity  no  better  satisfied 
than  before.  To  secure  unity  and  uniformity  demands  something 
more  authoritative  than  an  episcopal  recommendation,  advertise- 
ment, ordinance,  or  decree.  It  calls  for  something  which  has  a 
legislative  force,  something  which,  by  the  constitution,  is  competent 
to  repeal  the  whole  or  so  much  of  the  Rubrics,  or  the  promise  to 
keep  them,  as  the  emergency  of  the  case  may  be  thought  reasonably 
to  require* 

If,  then,  an  assembly  of  Bishops  and  Divines  is  to  settle  the 
existing  disputes  with  effect,  it  must  bo  summoned  and  armed  with 
legislative  powers,  limited  indeed  to  the  settlement  of  this  particular 
question  alone,  but  having,  in  what  relates  to  that  question,  the 
Fame  authority  as  an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  a  Commission  empowered  to  pass  resolutions  having  the  force  of 
law.  Hut  we  have  had  enough  already  of  Commissioners'  law,  both 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  bo  hoped 
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that  we  shall  have  no  more  of  it.  Of  all  modes  of  legislation  it  is 
the  least  satisfactory,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  accepted  by  both,  if 
by  either  of  the  contending  parties,  in  the  rubrical  controversy.  The 
Commissioners  meet  together  in  private  and  debate  upon  the  sub- 
ject among  themselves.  No  reporter  is  present  to  make  the  argu- 
ments used  against  or  in  favour  of  each  resolution  known ;  so  that, 
whether  the  point  was  fairly  and  properly  discussed,  whether  the 
petitions  and  reasonings  of  the  two  parties  were  duly  weighed,  or 
even  upon  what  grounds  the  decision  ultimately  rested,  cannot  be 
generally  understood.  But  this  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  open 
debate,  no  speeches  or  replies,  embodying,  sifting,  and  answering 
the  statements  of  the  respective  advocates  and  opponents  of  any  par- 
ticular proposition ;  and  without  such  a  full  and  open  canvassing  of 
every  measure,  neither  Laity  nor  Clergy  will  be  likely  to  persuade 
themselves  that  the  decision,  if  contrary  to  their  views  and  wishes, 
was  deliberately  examined  and  impartially  formed.  But  when  a 
specific  measure  comes  before  Parliament  itself  for  confirmation  or 
rejection,  the  case  is  different.  Among  the  many  members  who 
constitute  that  body,  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  to  be  found, 
and  neither  Laity  nor  Clergy  can  fail  to  meet  with  some  efficient 
person  to  represent  in  the  audience,  as  it  wTere,  of  the  whole  nation, 
what  can  be  said  against  or  in  defence  of  the  various  views  enter- 
tained by  all  the  various  parties  that  exist.  Thus  every  party  has  a 
fair  chance  of  being  heard,  and  of  having  the  merits  of  the  course  it 
recommends  truly  tried.  After  all,  perhaps,  those  whose  sugges- 
tions are  not  adopted,  may  not  be  quite  contented ;  but  at  any  rate, 
they  will  have  had  the  merits  of  the  question  fully  discussed,  be 
put  into  possession  of  the  reasons  which  were  urged  to  influence  the 
majority,  and  have  no  more  right  to  complain  than  any  other  mi- 
nority who  have  disapproved  and  resisted  a  proposed  enactment  of 
the  supreme  Legislature.  The  change,  therefore,  whatever  it  be, 
which  is  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  healing  the  existing  dissensions, 
and  removing  the  discrepancy  between  the  laws  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  should  be  made  by  a  Bill,  introduced  into  Par- 
liament for  that  express  purpose  ;  there  carried  through  all  the 
several  stages  and  usual  forms,  and  each  clause  submitted  to  the 
common  ordeal  of  public  and  open  examination,  before  it  is  passed. 
It  never  can  satisfy  the  members  of  the  national  Church,  if  it  is  not 
the  direct  act  of  the  supreme  Legislature. 

There  are  various  methods  in  which  the  supreme  Legislature 
may  proceed  upon  this  ecclesiastical  subject.  The  Convocation 
might  be  empowered  to  form  new  Canons,  and  then  refer  them  to 
Parliament  for  confirmation.     A  Committee  composed  of  Divines, 
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and  of  men  learned  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  might  be  formed,  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  state  of 
the  Church,  and  thereupon  propose  measures  for  its  future  arrange- 
ment. Or  the  Queen's  Government  might,  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility, introduce  a  Bill,  comprehending  what,  after  consultation 
with  those  most  able  to  give  sound,  and  likely  to  give  impartial 
answers  to  such  questions  as  were  put  to  them,  appeared  most  cal- 
culated to  reconcile  the  Clergy  to  the  Laity,  and  give  the  religious 
Establishment  of  the  country  a  consistent  and  proper  set  of  regula- 
tions for  its  future  management.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  im- 
portance to  which  of  these  modes  of  proceeding  the  preference  is 
given  ;  only  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  Convocation  could 
scarce  avoid  much  dissension,  considering  the  varieties  of  opinion  at 
present  raging  amongst  the  Clergy,  of  whom  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Laity,  it  is  composed.  Much,  therefore,  as  many  might 
desire  that  all  measures  for  the  arrangement  of  the  forms  of  public 
worship,  should  pass  through  this  legitimate  channel  and  constitu- 
tional representative  of  the  Church,  the  method  adopted  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ought  rather  to  be  followed,  and  for  a 
similar  reason.  No  assistance,  as  Cardwell  observes,  "  could  then 
be  obtained  from  the  Convocation  in  such  an  undertaking,"  as  that 
of  reviewing  and  revising  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  cere- 
monies and  service  of  the  Church.  "  Accordingly,  ^  he  adds,  "no 
questions  of  the  kind  were  laid  before  them,"  a  Committee  of 
Divines  being  appointed  instead*. 

It  is  of  more  consequence,  however,  to  consider  whether  the 
[Rubrics  themselves  should  be  altered,  or  only  the  clerical  promise 
of  conformity  be  modified  or  removed.  But  the  latter,  without  the 
former,  would  never,  it  is  to  be  feared,  produce  the  desired  harmony. 
A  promise  of  conformity,  however  prudently  drawn  up,  could  only 
relieve  those  who  objected  to  certain  Rubrics  from  the  neces- 
sity of  observing  them.  Those  who  approved  such  Rubrics  would 
still  be  at  liberty  to  observe  them,  if  they  were  left  in  force  as  law. 
Thus,  the  Offertory,  for  instance,  might  again  be  made  a  cause  of 
bitter  strife  in  any  parish  in  which  the  Minister,  either  without,  or 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  Ordinary,  was  bent  upon  intro- 
ducing it,  even  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  general  feeling  of  his 
congregation.  In  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  Ministers,  it  is  no 
imaginary  fear,  that  some  would  be  found  indiscreet  enough  to  act 
in  this  offensive  manner;  and  nothing,  therefore,  which  docs  not 
include  a  carefhl  and  comprehensive  revision  both  of  the  Rubrics 
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and  Canons,  can  cut  off  this  occasion  of  quarrel  from  being  laid  hold 
of  by  men  of  intemperate  passions  or  ill-judging  minds. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  the  present  emergency, 
something  must  speedily  and  decisively  be  done  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes in  the  Church  ;  and  that  this  may  best  be  done  by  a  revision 
of  the  Rubrics  and  Canons, — a  revision  undertaken  by  the  Parlia- 
ment itself,  and  not  delegated  to  any  deputy  legislature,  under  the 
name  of  Commissioners.  It  follows,  of  course,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  revision  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as,  if  possible,  to  heal 
our  lamentable  divisions,  by  removing  ambiguities  and  contradic- 
tions. In  the  next  place,  it  should  produce  a  set  of  such  plain  and 
simple  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  to  maintain  the  decent  solemnity 
of  public  worship.  Last  of  all,  it  should  aim  at  securing  a  willing 
and  universal  obedience  and  conformity,  by  ordaining  nothing  likely 
to  offend  the  real  friends  of  that  reformed  part  of  Christ's  Church 
which  is  established  in  her  Protestant  Majesty's  dominions,  by  any 
needless  assimilation  of  it  to  the  practices  of  the  communion  of 
Rome,  against  whose  errors  and  superstitions  we  protest. 

VI.  Beyond  the  remarks  already  offered,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
presumptuous  in  any  private  individual  to  give  any  suggestions  of 
his  own  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  as  an  undue  interference  with  the  province  of  others,  to 
bring  together  for  consideration  a  few  of  those  principles  and  pro- 
positions which  in  former  times  have  been  thought  deserving  of 
approbation.  I  shall,  therefore,  select  and  place  in  order  some  of 
the  most  apposite  of  these,  and  leave  each  reader  to  determine  for 
himself  upon  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  their  being  made  the 
basis  of  any  future  arrangement. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Strype*,  of  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  the  year  1564  : 

"  The  Habits  enjoined,  as  they  caused  great  wrangling  and 
breach  of  peace  among  the  Clergy  themselves,  so  the  Lay-people 
were  growing  into  an  abhorrence  of  those  that  wore  them,  and  of 
the  service  of  God  ministered  by  them.  Insomuch  that,  soon  after, 
numbers  of  them  refused  to  come  to  the  churches  or  sermons,  or  to 
keep  the  ministers  company,  or  to  salute  them.  Nay,  as  Whitgift, 
in  his  Defence,  writes,  they  spat  in  their  faces,  reviled  them  in  the 
streets,  and  showed  such  like  rude  behaviour  towards  them:  and 
that  only  because  of  their  apparel.'1 

Queen  Elizabeth,  under  such  circumstances,  did  not  think  it 
beneath  her  dignity  to  appoint  a  number  of  Divines  to  draw  up  such 
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regulations  as  might  put  an  end  to  scenes  so  disgraceful  and  injurious 
to  religion.  Why,  then,  should  those  now  in  power  hesitate,  under 
circumstances  unhappily  so  similar,  to  take  counsel  of  learned  and 
judicious  men,  and,  upon  their  advice,  frame  such  a  Bill  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  as  may  remove  the  evil,  by  removing 
the  cause  ? 

The  nature  of  the  Bill  seems  intimated  by  the  following  propo- 
sition, maintained  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Papists, 
by  authority,  in  the  same  reign  : 

"  Every  Church  hath  authority  to  appoint,  take  away,  and  change 
ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  rites,  so  the  same  be  done  to  edifi- 
cation*." 

Upon  that  principle,  the  Romish  ritual  was  taken  away,  and 
changed  for  our  Common  Prayer ;  and  edification  now  equally 
requires  a  change  in  the  ceremonies  and  ritual  rubrics  of  that 
Common  Prayer  itself;  for  dissensions,  such  as  at  present  exist,  can 
never  go  hand  in  hand  with  edification. 

"  When  the  alteration  shall  first  be  attempted." 
"  At  the  next  parliament :  so  that  the  dangers  be  foreseen,  and 
remedies  therefore  provided.  For  the  sooner  that  religion  is 
restored,  God  is  the  more  glorified,  and,  as  we  trust,  will  be  more 
merciful  unto  us,  and  better  save  and  defend  her  Highness  (the 
Queen)  from  all  dangers-)-." 

"  What  shall  be  the  manner  of  doing  it  f1 

"  The  consultation  is  to  be  referred  to  such  learned  men  as  be 
meet  to  show  their  minds  herein;  and  to  bring  a  plat  or  book 
hereof,  ready  drawn,  to  her  Highness.  Which,  being  approved  of 
by  her  Majesty,  may  be  so  put  into  the  Parliament  housej." 

Bishop  Guest,  who  was  employed  in  the  above  undertaking, 
writes  thus  of  himself  to  Sir  William  Cecil : 

"  I  have  neither  ungodly  allowed  anything  against  the  Scrip- 
ture;     neither  rashly,   without  just  cause,  put   away  it, 

which  might  be  well  suffered ;  nor  indiscreetly,  for  novelty,  brought 
in  that  which  might  be  better  left  out  §." 

Such  are  the  general  laws  of  revision  to  be  observed.  Somo 
particular  points  to  be  attended  to,  arc  also,  in  the  same  writing, 
laid  down : 

"  Ceremonies  once  taken  away,  as  evil  used,  should  not  be  taken 
again,  though  they  be  not  evil   m  themselves,  but  might  be  well 
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I '  riee  for  Alteration  of  Religion,  in  the  firbt  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
See  Card  well's  Covj  .  43. 
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used  : because  these  ceremonies  were  devised  of  men,  and 

abused  to  idolatry*." 

Copes,  and  other  vestments,  bowing  to  the  communion-table, 
altars,  &c.  &c,  fall  within  this  rule.  Therefore,  the  divines,  in 
framing  our  Liturgy,  left  them  out,  the  Queen  and  her  Council 
afterwards  putting  some  of  them  in  again. 

"0/  Vestments." 

"  Because  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  use  but  a  surplice  in  baptizing, 
reading,  preaching,  and  praying,  therefore  it  is  enough  also  for 
celebrating  the  communion.  For,  if  we  should  use  another  gar- 
ment herein,  it  should  seem  to  teach  us  that  higher  and  better 
things  be  given  by  it  than  be  given  by  the  other  service,  which  we 
must  not  believef." 

This,  however,  many  now  teach  us  to  believe;  maintaining, 
that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  offered  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice ;  that  is,  a  sacrifice  which  obtains  the  favour  of  God,  not 
only  for  the  communicants,  but  for  the  whole  Church  of  Christ. 
Some  even  make  it  propitiatory  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Consequently,  the  reason  which  was  then  used  for  not  allowing  a 
difference  in  the  vestments  to  be  introduced,  operates  at  this  moment 
for  removing  the  Rubric  enjoining  such  a  difference. 

"  That  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  and  principal  feasts  of  Christ, 
be  kept  holy-days,  and  other  holy- days  to  be  abrogate. 

"That  in  all  Parish  Churches  the  minister,  in  common  prayer, 
turn  his  face  towards  the  people,  and  there  distinctly  read  the  divine 
service  appointed,  where  all  the  people  assembled  may  hear  and  be 
edified*." 

These  last  two  propositions  were  made  and  strongly  supported, 
and  lost  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  in  the  lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation, in  1562.  Had  the  result  been  different,  we  should  not  now 
have  had  men  speaking  of  holy-days  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Saints  themselves,  or  reading  the  service  with  their  back  or  their  side 
to  the  people,  and  turned  towards  the  Altar,  as  if  they  were  inter- 
cessors for  the  people,  rather  than  their  leaders  in  prayer.  Fald- 
stools also,  and  small  desks  for  the  officiating  Clergyman  to  stand 
and  kneel  before,  seem  not  quite  consistent  with  the  82nd  Canon, 
which  appoints  that  in  all  Churches  "  a  convenient  seat  be  made  for 
the  minister  to  read  service  in." 

One  or  two  suggestions  made  in  the  Conference  at  Hampton 
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Court,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  arc  worthy 
of  notice : 

On  the  first  day  "  the  King  assembled  only  the  lords  of  his 
council  and  the  Bishops.   ......  The  fifth  point  was  about  the 

sole  jurisdiction  of  Bishops;  so  he  (the  King)  gained  that  of  them, 
that  the  Bishops  in  ordination,  suspension,  and  degradation,  and 
such  like,  shall  ever  have  some  grave  men  to  be  assistants  with 
them  in  all  censures*.1' 

On  the  second  day  the  puritan  Ministers,  as  well  as  two  Bishops 

and  others  of  the  Clergy,  being  present,  "  it  was  concluded 

that  nothing  of  the  Apocrypha  be  read  that  is  in  any  sort  repugnant 
to  Scripture,  but  to  be  still  read,  yet  as  Apocrypha  and  not  as 
Scripture ;"  and  an  Article,  in  consequence,  appears  in  the  "  note  of 
such  things  as  shall  be  reformed,"  to  the  same  eflfectf. 

The  expediency  of  revising  the  arrangement  of  the  Proper 
Lessons,  had  been  acknowledged  in  ]  560.  In  that  year  "  the  Queen 
issued  a  warrant,  authorizing  her  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to 
peruse  the  order  of  the  said  Lessons  throughout  the  whole  year,  and 
to  cause  some  new  calendars  to  be  imprinted,  whereby  such  chapters 
or  parcels  of  less  edification  may  be  removed,  and  other  more  pro- 
fitable may  supply  their  roomslJ:.,, 

The  Scotch  Liturgy  gave,  in  1636,  a  practical  sanction  to  the 
removal  of  the  Apocryphal  lessons.  For  "all  Apocryphal  chapters 
were  proscribed  out  of  the  Sunday  and  week  day's  service  by 
that  Liturgy,  and  but  a  few  admitted  as  proper  lessons  for  some 
festivals  §." 

The  Committee  of  Divines  also,  in  1641,  "advised  that  fewer 
lessons  should  be  taken  from  the  Apocrypha  ;*  and  Usher  and  San- 
derson were  members  of  that  Committee  ||. 

This  and  other  recommendations  they  made  were,  however,  in- 
effectual, and,  in  a  few  years,  first  the  Church,  and  then  the  Mon- 
archy, was  overthrown.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  above  suggestions  wero  turned  into  demands  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians. Many  of  these  divines  were  u  grave  and  learned.  .  .  .  full  of 
affection  to  the  King,  of  zeal  for  the  peace  of  Church  and  Stale, 
neither  enemies  to  Episcopacy  or  Liturgy,  but  modestly  desiring 
such  alterations  in  eithor,  as,  without  shaking  foundations  might 
best  allay  the  present  distempers,  which  the  indisposition  of  the 
time,  and  the  tenderness  of  men's  consciences,  had  contracted1  f." 
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But  the  Bishops  pronounced  "  the  offices  in  the  Common  Prayer 
altogether  unexceptionable,  and  conceived  the  Book  could  not  be 
too  strictly  enjoined.  As  for  the  ceremonies,  they  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  any  of  them  ;  being  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  satis- 
faction of  some  private  persons  ought  not  to  overrule  the  public 
peace  and  uniformity  of  the  Church*."  Their  argument  would  have 
been  weighty,  had  peace  and  uniformity  accompanied  each  other. 
But  uniformity  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  peace.  Many 
Ministers  were  ejected,  or  withdrew ;  and  from  that  period  we 
may  date  the  formal  organization  and  gradual  progress  of  dissent ; 
its  subsequent  toleration,  and  ultimate  recognition  by  law.  Nor 
has  peace  been  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself.  After  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  Rubrics  and  Habits, 
which  some  had  always  objected  to,  and  the  authorities  vigorously 
maintained,  have  again  become  the  source  of  contentions  as  violent 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  they  once  were  in  that  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  ruleth  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will !  But  the  warfare  is  now 
carried  on  under  a  very  different  state  of  things.  When  we  consider 
how  many  Clergymen  are  now  supported  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  their  pew  rents,  or  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  congregation ; 
how  easy,  without  peril  of  penalties,  it  is  to  secede  ;  how  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  body  as  Lady  Huntingdon's  connection,  offers  the 
use  of  the  Liturgy,  which  is  so  justly  and  generally  valued  for  its 
forms  of  prayer,  and  thus  makes  separation  from  the  Church  less 
painful ;  and  how  efficaciously  the  influence  of  the  Press  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  those  who  resist  the  will  of  their  Minister 
and  his  Diocesan  ;  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  opposition  to  vest- 
ments and  offertories,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  carried  on 
with  weapons  more  powerful  than  were  ever  employed  in  the  contro- 
versy before.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  prospects  before  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  human  probability,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Cooperf,  that  "if  God 
move  not  the  hearts  of  the  chief  rulers  and  governors  to  some  end 
of  this  schism  and  faction,  which  now  rendeth  in  pieces  the  Church 
of  England,  it  cannot  be  but  in  short  time,  for  one  recusant  that 
now  is  we  shall  have  three." 

VII.  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few7  remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  Surplice 
and  of  the  Offertory : — "  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  Mr. 
Blunt  has  been  right  since  he  has  preached  in  his  Surplice.  The 
sermon  is  part  of  the  Communion  service,  and  whatever  be  the  proper 


*  Cardwell's  Conferences,  p.  255.  -f  Ibid.,  pp,  12G,  12 
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garb  of  the  Minister  in  the  one  part  of  that  service,  the  same  ought 
to  be  worn  by  him  throughout."  So  speaks  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
in  his  Judgment  upon  the  case  at  Helston*. 

"It  is  doubted,"  says  the  Bishop  of  London  f,  "whether  a 
Clergyman,  when  preaching,  should  wear  a  surplice  or  a  gown.  I 
apprehend  that  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  when  sermons 
were  preached  only  in  the  morning  as  part  of  the  Communion  ser- 
vice, the  preacher  always  wore  a  surplice,  a  custom  which  has  been 
retained  in  cathedral  churches  and  college  chapels."" 

Thus,  in  both  the  passages  I  have  copied,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  two  bishops  agree  in  considering  the  sermon  to  be  so  far  an  inte- 
gral and  essential  part  of  the  Communion  service,  that  it  ought  to 
be  preached  in  the  same  dress,  and  that  the  proper  habit  to  be  used 
in  the  Communion  service  is  a  surplice. 

In  order,  apparently,  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
prove  the  surplice  to  be  the  proper  vestment  in  which  to  read  the 
Communion  service,  the  following  statements  are  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  occur  immediately  after  the  quotation  already 
made  from  his  Charge  in  1842: — "  The  injunction  at  the  end  of  King 
Edward's  First  Service-book,  requires  the  surplice  to  be  used,  in  all 
churches  and  chapels,  in  the  saying  or  singing  of  matins  and  even- 
song; baptizing  and  burying.  And  the  present  Rubric  enacts, 
that  all  the  ornaments  of  Ministers,  at  all  times  of  their  ministra- 
tion, shall  be  the  same  as  they  were  by  authority  of  Parliament  in 
the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI."  Considerable  difficulty 
attends  the  application  of  these  statements  to  the  subject  under 
examination ;  for  there  is  no  formal  development  of  the  argument, 
nor  is  any  regular  deduction  made  of  the  conclusion  they  are  sup- 
posed to  establish.  If,  however,  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  course  of 
reasoning  intended  to  be  pursued,  it  amounts  to  this.  First  of  all,  it 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Communion  service  is  a  part  of 
the  matins,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  two  are  so  far  connected,  that 
the  Communion  service  should  be  read  in  the  same  habit  as  the 
matins.  With  the  help  of  this  assumption,  the  following  syllogism 
may  be  formed. 

Our  present  Rubric  requires  the  Clergy  to  use  the  habits  en- 
joined by  King  Edward's  First  Service-book.  But  King  Edward's 
First  Service-book  enjoins  the  saying  of  matins  in  a  surplice. 
Therefore,  the  Communion  service,  being  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations m  the  matins,  must  also  be  said  in  a  surplice. 


'  *  See  the  Ecclesiastical  Qttetto,  January,  1845. 
t  See  hifl  Char-e  fur  L843,  p.  53. 
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Satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  the  Bishop 
afterwards  says,  that  "  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  must  be 
read  in  a  surplice."  This  decision  would  be  unimpeachable,  were  it 
certain  that  the  Communion  service,  of  which  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant  is  an  undoubted  and  integral  part,  ought  really  to 
be  read  in  a  surplice.  But  a  very  short  investigation  will  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

The  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  is,  upon  this  matter,  our  present 
guide,  because  we  are  commanded,  in  our  own  Liturgy,  to  use  such 
habits  as  that  First  Book  prescribes.  Now,  the  Rubric,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service  for  the  Lord's  Supper  in  that  book,  con- 
tains the  following  direction,  which,  though  already  more  than  once 
referred  to,  I  must  venture  to  quote  once  more.  "  Upon  the  day, 
and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, the  Priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy  ministry  shall  put 
upon  him  the  vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to  say, 
a  white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope."  Whenever,  therefore, 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  actually  administered,  that  is,  on  what  we  now 
commonly  call  Sacrament  Sundays,  the  proper  habit  in  which  to 
read  the  Communion  service  is,  not  a  surplice,  but  an  alb©  plain, 
with  a  vestment  or  cope. 

Tt  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  from  this  Rubric  alone  it 
would  follow,  that  the  Clergyman  is  bound  to  wear  an  albe  with  a 
cope  on  those  days  also  on  which  there  is  no  actual  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  intended  to  be  made.  The  doubt,  however,  is 
removed  by  another  Rubric,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  King  Ed- 
ward's first  Communion  service,  and  which  has  not  been  generally, 
if  at  all,  noticed  ;  but  which  is  express  to  our  purpose,  and  requires 
the  Clergyman  who  reads  any  part  of  the  Communion  service,  to 
read  it  in  a  cope,  whether  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  be 
administered  or  no.  The  Rubric  is  as  follows  : — "  Upon  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  the  English  Litany  shall  be  said  or  sung  in  all 
places And  though  there  be  none  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Priest,  yet  these  days  (after  the  Litany  ended,)  the 
Priest  shall  put  on  him  a  plain  albe  or  surplice,  with  a  cope,  and  say 
all  things  at  the  altar  (appointed  to  be  said  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper)  until  after  the  Offertory :  and  then  shall  add  one  or 
two  of  the  collects  aforewritten,  as  occasion  shall  serve,  by  his  dis- 
cretion. And  then,  turning  to  the  people,  shall  let  them  depart 
with  the  accustomed  blessing." 

Thus  far  the  directions  apply  only  to  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 
But  the  Rubric  does  not  end  here.  It  immediately  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds to  say  : — "  And  the  same  order  shall  be  used  all  other  days, 
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whensoever  the  people  be  customably  assembled  to  pray,  and  none 
disposed  to  communicate  with  the  Priest." 

Sundays  and  other  holy-days  are  days  when  "the  people  be 
customably  assembled  to  pray."  On  those  days,  therefore,  whether 
there  be  any  or  "  none  disposed  to  communicate  with  the  Priest,1'  it 
appears,  from  the  two  Rubrics  taken  in  conjunction,  that  the  priest 
is  to  "put  on  him  a  plain  albe  or  surplice,  with  a  cope,"  not  only 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  itself,  but  in  order  to  "  say 
all  things  at  the  altar,  (appointed  to  be  said  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,)  until  after  the  Offertory,"  which  includes  the  prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant.  It  seems  tolerably  clear,  therefore,  that  if 
the  sermon  be  a  part  of  the  Communion  service,  and  if  the  same 
garb  ought  to  be  worn  by  the  minister  throughout,  an  albe  with  a 
cope  is  the  proper  vestment  to  preach  in,  and  not  the  surplice 
alone. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  perceived 
and  partly  acknowledged  the  justness  of  the  conclusion  I  have  just 
drawn.  He  has  made  this  acknowledgment,  though  looking 
merely  at  the  Rubric  at  the  beginning  of  King  Edward's  first  Com- 
munion service  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  only  words 
he  quotes,  are  these,  "  a  white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope," 
and  that  these  words  are  found  in  that  Rubric  alone.  He  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  second  Rubric  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  first  Communion  service.  Nevertheless,  he  says,  "  from 
this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  surplice  may  be  objected 
to  with  some  reason*,"  as  not  being  the  proper  garment  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Communion  service. 

But,  if  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  he  justify  his  asser- 
tion, that  the  sermon,  though  a  part  of  the  Communion  service,  is  to 
be  preached  in  a  surplice  ?  By  what  process  does  he  supersede  the 
necessity  for  using  the  "white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  copef 
By  the  following.  He  maintains  that  "the  parishioners,  that  is,  the 
Churchwardens,  who  represent  the  parishioners,"  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide copes  "  by  the  plain  and  express  canon  law  of  England."  There- 
fore, he  adds,  "until  those  ornaments  are  provided  by  the  parish- 
ioners, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to  use  the  garment  actually 
provided  by  them  for  him,  which  is  the  surplice." 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  follow  the  Bishop  in  this  conclusion; 
fin-  it  may  1><'  doubted,  first,  whether  the  Constitution  of  Arch- 
bishop  Winohelsea,  to  which  he  refers,  and  which  relates  to 
popish    garments    SJ    they    were    used    more    than    two    hundred 
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years  before  the  Reformation*,  could  be  enforced  upon  Church- 
wardens, in  the  present  day,  by  process  of  law.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  Convocation  of  1603,  in  making  regulations 
for  the  provision  of  "things  appertaining  to  Churches,"  never  alludes 
to  the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  any  such  vestments  as  albes 
and  copes.  Therefore  those  vestments  need  no  longer,  perhaps,  be 
provided  for  the  Minister  by  the  Churchwardens,  whose  duty  in  that 
respect  is,  henceforth,  confined  to  furnishing  a  surplice,  the  only 
habit  mentioned  in  the  58th  Canon.  But  be  that  as  it  may : 
suppose  the  Churchwardens  in  duty  bound  to  provide  a  cope  for  the 
Parish  Church,  and  to  have  hitherto  neglected  the  duty.  What,  in 
such  a  case,  is  the  course  the  Minister  ought  to  follow?  Is  it,  to  be 
content  with  the  want  of  this  legally  prescribed  garb,  and  quietly  use 
the  surplice  until  the  cope  actually  appears  ?  Suppose  the  surplice 
were  not  furnished,  would  he  think  himself  authorized  to  remain  thus 
passive,  and  read  the  prayers  and  administer  the  sacraments  in,  or 
without,  a  gown,  until  a  surplice  should  actually  appear  ?  Would 
he  not  feel  himself  obliged  in  this  latter  instance — and  is  he  not, 
therefore,  equally  obliged  in  the  former — to  represent  the  matter  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  request  their  interference  to  obtain  for 
him  what  he  wants?  This,  surely,  is  what  common  sense  dictates; 
and,  if  the  interference  of  the  proper  authorities  did  not  or  could  not 
obtain  what  he  wants,  would  he,  even  then,  be  at  liberty  to  go  on 
with  the  surplice  alone  ?  Is  not  his  promise  to  conform  to  all 
things  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  positive  and  un- 
conditional ?  Is  it  not,  consequently,  binding  upon  him,  whether 
the  robes  he  requires  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  furnished  or  no  I 
Neglect  of  t/ieir  duty  by  the  Churchwardens  does  not  excuse  the  Minis- 
ter's neglect  of  his,  unless,  from  absolute  poverty  or  other  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  he  finds  it  impracticable  to  procure  the  cope  he 
is  enjoined  to  wear.  For  a  while  he  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
wait,  until  the  parishioners  have  had  sufficient  time  and  opportu- 
nity granted  to  answer  the  call  made  upon  them  according  to  law. 
But  the  permanent  disuse  of  the  cope,  or  any  other  enjoined  vest- 
ment, can  scarce  be  generally  justified  by  such  an  excuse. 

It  thus  appears  that,  not  a  surplice  such  as  is  now  worn,  but  an 
albe  with  a  cope,  is  the  habit  in  which,  by  the  Rubric,  every 
Clergyman  is  bound  to  read  the  Communion  service.  Consequently 
he  is  also  bound  to  preach,  not  in  a  surplice,  but  in  an  albe  with  a 
cope  :  that  is  to  say,  provided  it  be  true  that  the  Sermon  is  a  part  of 


*  Gibson's  Codex,  p.  200  ;  and  Johnson's  Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws, 
vol.  ii.,  ad.  130-3. 
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the  Communion  service  in  such  a  sense,  that  "whatever  be  the  pro- 
per garb  in  one  part  of  that  service,  the  same  ought  to  be  used 
throughout*."  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  examination  of  this  point. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  morning  the 
Sermon  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  Communion  service. 
Hence,  had  we  nothing  else  to  guide  us,  it  would  seem  natural, 
convenient,  and  almost  necessary,  that  the  proper  garb  of  the  Com- 
munion service  should  be  retained  also  in  the  Sermon.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  Communion  service  and 
the  Sermon  have  different  places  assigned  to  them.  The  one  is 
delivered  in  the  pulpit,  which  stands  in  the  body  of  the  Church ; 
the  other  is  read  at  the  sacramental  board  in  the  chancel.  As, 
therefore,  the  Minister  must  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  service  by 
moving  from  the  chancel  to  the  pulpit  in  order  to  preach,  there  is 
no  absolute  reason  why  he  should  not  at  that  time  also  change  his 
garment,  as  well  as  his  position— either  by  substituting  for  the  cum- 
brous and  unmeaning  cope  the  more  convenient  gown,  or  by  laying 
aside  his  cope,  and  preaching  in  his  albe,  or  surplice,  alone.  Nor 
do  the  Rubrics  contain  any  positive  determination,  as  to  which  of 
these  two  courses  is  most  proper,  by  specifying,  in  distinct  terms,  the 
habiliment  in  which  the  Sermon  is  to  be  preached.  To  settle  the 
point,  therefore,  we  must  resort  to  other  modes  of  reasoning. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  consider  the  grounds  upon  which  the  use  of 
the  cope  was  enjoined  and  objected  to,  as  the  vestment  to  be  used  in 
the  Communion  service  alone.  It  was  retained  because  it  had  long 
been  the  accustomed  vestment  of  that  service,  and  with  a  view  of 
giving  that  service  a  distinction  and  solemnity  and  sacredness  supe- 
rior to  every  other.  It  was  objected  to,  not  only  because  it  was  a 
popish  garment,  but  also  because  it  appeared  to  raise  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  above  that  of  Baptism,  as  well  as  above  the 
service  of  Common  Prayer,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  encourage  supersti- 
tious opinions  with  regard  to  the  holy  Communion,  as  a  real 
sacrifice,  offered  up  at  an  altar,  for  the  people,  by  the  priest.  But 
much  of  the  force  of  this  objection  would  have  been  removed  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  made  it,  had  they  known  or  thought  that 
the  cope  was  to  be  carried  from  the  Communion-table  to  the  Pulpit. 
They  could  no  longer  have  urged,  that  the  appointment  of  a  peculiar 
Mad  more  pompous  vestment  for  the  administration  of  the  holy 
Communion  gave  to  it  :i  dangerous  Mid  improper  distinction,  likely 
to  lead,  if  not  actually  intended  to  countenance,  superstitious  notions 
of  its  nature  and  effect*.     The  answer  to  all  such  objections  would, 
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in  that  case,  have  been  obvious.  "The  Sermon,"  the  defenders 
of  the  injunction  would  have  said,  "  is  preached  in  a  cope,  as 
well  as  the  holy  Communion  administered  in  it ;  and,  conse- 
quently, by  the  use  of  this  habit,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  pre- 
scribed, we  afford  no  more  encouragement  to  superstitious  notions 
of  the  altar,  than  of  the  pulpit." 

Thus  the  very  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
same  garb  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  preaching,  as  in  the  Com- 
munion service.  This  opinion  will  be  still  further  confirmed  by  a 
reference  to  the  language  of  the  two  Rubrics,  in  the  First  Service- 
book  of  King  Edward,  already  quoted  as  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
The  Rubric,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Communion  service,  speaks, 
first,  of  the  "administration  of  the  Communion  service."  It 
then  designates  "  a  white  albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope," 
as  the  special  "  vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration.1"'  Again. 
The  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  service  states  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  "  Priest  shall  put  on  him  a  plain  albe  with  a 
cope"  to  be  this — u  to  say  all  things  at  the  altar ,  (appointed  to  be 
said  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,)  until  after  the 
Offertory."  From  the  former  of  these  injunctions  we  may  infer, 
that  the  cope  is  required  to  be  worn  only  in  the  "  administration 
of  the  holy  Communion ;"  from  the  latter,  that  it  is  to  be  worn 
only  when  any  thing  is  said  or  done  "at  the  altar."  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  cope  is  not  to  be  used  in  preaching,  because  the 
Sermon  is  not  delivered  at  the  altar ;  and  if  a  cope  is  not  to  be 
used  in  preaching,  the  Sermon  is  not  a  part  of  "that  ministration," 
for  which  the  cope  is  "the  vesture  appointed" — that  is,  the  Sermon 
is  not  a  part  of  "the  administration  of  the  holy  Communion." 

We  have  now  seen  that  neither  is  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  asser- 
tion true,  that  "the  Sermon  is  a  part  of  the  Communion  service," 
and  must  be  preached  in  the  proper  garb  of  that  service,  what- 
ever it  be;  nor  is  the  Bishop  of  London's  decision  correct,  that 
"  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,"  an  integral  part  of  the  Com- 
munion service,  "must  be  read  in  a  surplice."  Upon  what  other 
grounds,  then,  can  the  use  of  the  surplice  be  recommended  or  enforced? 
It  would  not  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  preacher  "  quitting  the 
Church  after  the  Sermon  for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  habit*." 
For  "  when  there  is  only  one  officiating  Clergyman,"  he  must  change 


*  "When  there  is  only  one  officiating  Clergyman,  and  the  prayer  for 
the  Church  Militant  is  read,  which  must  he  read  in  a  surplice,  it  seems 
better  that  he  should  preach  in  the  surplice,  than  quit  the  church  after  the 
Sermon,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  habit." — London  Charge,l%43>9  p.  54. 
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bis  habit,  before  be  mounts  tbe  pulpit,  if  be  obeys  tbe  Rubrics; 
and  whether  he  does  it  by  merely  taking  off  bis  cope,  or  by  taking 
off  his  plain  albe  or  surplice  also,  and  putting  on  a  gown  instead, 
can  make  very  little  difference  in  point  of  time  or  trouble.  The 
only  remaining  guide  for  us  to  follow  is,  consequently,  custom. 
For  the  Rubric  is  silent  as  to  any  suitable  habit  in  which  the 
Sermon  is  to  be  preached  ;  so  that  it  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases 
in  which,  through  the  absence  of  any  positive  law,  custom  may  be 
allowed  to  decide. 

Bishop  Guest,  then,  as  we  have  already  seen*,  writing  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  says :  "  Because  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  use  but  a  sur- 
plice in  baptizing,  reading,  preaching,  and  praying,  therefore  it  is 
enough  also  for  celebrating  of  the  Communion."  This  was  written 
in  1559,  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  imply,  that  as  in  baptizing,  so  in  preaching,  the  surplice  was 
then  used.  Again,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  in  writing  in  1560  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  and  the  Bishops,  for  the  further  regulation  of  the 
inferior  Clergy,  there  appears  this  injunction  :  "  That  there  be  used 
only  but  one  apparel ;  as  the  cope  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  surplice  in  all  other  ministrationst."  Now  it  is 
difficult  not  to  regard  preaching  as  a  ministration.  If  it  be  so, 
the  above  rule  holds,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  of  that 
time,  that  the  sermon  ought  to  be  delivered  in  a  surplice;  though 
the  putting  forth  the  rule  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  uniformity  of 
apparel  was  not  generally  maintained,  and  consequently  might 
have  not  been  hitherto  observed  in  preaching.  This  is  in  some 
degree  confirmed  by  a  paper  presented  by  thirty-three  members 
to  the  lower  house  of  Convocation  in  1564,  which  demanded: 
"  That  copes  and  surplices  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  habit  of  the 
desk  and  the  pulpit  be  the  same  J."  As  they  required  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  surplice,  the  habit  of  the  desk,  they  could  not  have 
meant  that  the  habit  of  the  desk  should  be  made  that  of  the  pulpit, 
but  that  the  habit  of  the  pulpit  should  be  made  that  of  the  desk. 
What  the  habit  of  the  pulpit,  which  they  wished  to  make  general, 
could  be,  unless  it  were  a  gown,  I  know  not;  and  if  it  was  the 
gown,  it  shews  that  the  surplice  was  not  then  universally  employed 
in  preaching. 

Nor  will  the  custom  of  preaching  in  a  .surplice  in  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
For  th.it  custom  may  have  arisen  from  one  of  the  episcopal 
Advertisements    of    L564,    which    enjoins,    "that    all    Deans    and 


ftbore,  p.  .'}}>,  line  0.        f  See  Sin  PB'a  Annuk,  vol.  i.,  p.  207;  fol. 

.  //  '■'.,  vol.  ii.,  ]>.  486;  fol, 
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Prebendaries  wear  a  surplice  with  a  silk  hood  in  the  Quire"  Now, 
the  quire  is  the  place  where  usually  the  pulpit  stands,  and  the 
sermon  is  preached,  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches;  and  there, 
consequently,  and  then,  the  surplice  is  worn.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  latter  part  of  this  same  Advertisement,  when  speaking 
expressly  of  the  sermon,  only  enjoins,  that  "when  they  preach  in 
the  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  they  do  wear  their  hood."  The 
hood,  as  well  as  the  surplice,  had  been  mentioned  just  before.  But 
here  the  hood  only  is  mentioned  as  to  be  worn  in  preaching,  and 
whether  the  surplice  or  the  habit  of  their  academical  degree  was  to 
be  worn  together  with  the  hood,  is  not  declared.  This  might  be 
left  undetermined,  because  the  place  of  preaching  would  determine 
it  to  be,  if  in  the  quire,  in  the  surplice,  according  to  the  rule 
already  laid  down ;  if  in  any  other  part  of  the  church,  in  the  gown, 
or  academical  habit. 

On  the  whole,  the  practice  of  those  earlier  days  is  doubtful, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  balance  of  authority  seems  in 
favour  of  preaching  in  a  surplice.  In  later  times,  however,  the 
balance  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  in  favour  of  the 
gown ;  though  different  practices  have  prevailed  in  different  dioceses 
and  districts.  Here  the  surplice,  there  the  gown,  has  been  the 
habit  for  the  sermon,  but  more  generally  and  extensively  the 
gown;  and  this  variety  has  subsisted  without  creating  either 
scandal  or  dissension.  Why  then  should  not  the  practice,  as  it  has 
long  been  established  in  each  place,  be  allowed  to  continue  un- 
changed ?  And  why  should  not  those  who  hereafter  innovate,  or 
have  lately  innovated,  in  any  particular  parish,  be  counted  worthy 
of  blame,  rather  than  those  who  resist,  or  have  resisted  the  inno- 
vation ?  The  laws  of  the  Church  affirm  nothing  positive  with 
regard  to  preaching  either  in  a  cope,  or  surplice,  or  a  gown ;  custom 
varies ;  and  greedy  indeed  must  be  the  appetite  of  that  man  for 
uniformity,  who  cannot  brook  the  want  of  it,  in  a  matter  of  such 
perfect  indifference.  For  it  interferes  not  with  anything  essential 
to  the  unity  or  usefulness  of  the  Church ;  neither  with  our  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  nor  with  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  nor  with  the  due  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  nor  with  righteousness  of  life. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  have  said  so  much  upon  such  a  trifling 
and  unlearned  question.  My  apology  must  be,  that  these  trifles, 
as  Jewel  says,  "nunc  serio  et  graviter  cogitantur  quasi  religio 
Christiana  constare  non  possit  sine  pannis*:"  and,  unhappily,  the 


Zurich  Letters,  p.  13;  Parker  Society's  Edition. 
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discussion,  besides  its  puerility,  has  produced,   and  still  threatens 
results  most  injurious  to  the  Church  and  Christianity  of  England. 

The  reading  of  the  Offertory,  even  when  there  is  no  admini- 
stration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter 
hold  to  be  rubrically  correct.  But  the  Bishop  of  Worcester*  asserts 
that  "upon  this  point  the  Rubrics  are  certainly  inconsistent." 
This  opinion  has  been  readily  embraced  by  many  individuals,  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  a  part  of  the  Communion  service,  which 
has,  in  some  places,  proved  so  offensive  to  the  Laity,  both  in  its 
own  nature,  and,  still  more,  because  of  the  illegal  mode  in  which  the 
collections  then  made  were  employed.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
cannot,  upon  mature  consideration,  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  any 
real  inconsistency  is  to  be  found.  Let  us  consider  the  four  Rubrics 
which  relate  to  this  subject.  The  first  of  these  immediately  precedes 
the  Offertory  sentences  in  the  Communion  service,  and  directs  that, 
after  the  sermon,  "  then  shall  the  Priest  return  to  the  Lord's  Table, 
and  begin  the  Offertory,  saying  one  or  more  of  the  sentences  fol- 
lowing." 

The  second  immediately  follows  the  Offertory  sentences,  and 
says  :  "  Whilst  these  sentences  are  in  reading,  the Church- 
wardens   shall  receive  the  alms  for   the   poor,    and   other 

devotions  of  the  people   in  a  decent  bason and  reverently 

bring  it  to  the  Priest,  who  shall  humbly  present  and  place  it  upon 
the  holy  Table." 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  every  Sunday,  after  the  sermon,  some  of 
the  sentences  are  to  be  read,  alms  to  be  collected,  and  the  product  of 
the  collection  in  due  form  to  be  placed  upon  the  Communion 
Table. 

The  third  Rubric  is  consecutive  to  the  last-mentioned,  and  is 
expressed  in  these  terms :  "  And  when  there  is  a  Communion,  the 
Priest  shall  then  place  upon  the  Table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as 
he  shall  think  sufficient.  After  which  done,  the  Priest  shall  say" 
the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 

Taking  this  last  injunction  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  two  former  ones,  and  with  those  alone,  the  conclusion  would 
naturally  be,  that  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
holy  Table  only  when  there  is  a  Communion,  so,  only  when  there  is 
a  Communion,  is  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  to  be  read. 
But  I  have  said  that  there  is  a  fourth  Rubric  relating  to  this  matter. 
It  is  placed  at  the  very  end  of  the  Communion  service,  because  it 
refers  not  only  to  the  Offertory,  but  also  to  the  concluding  Collects 

*  See  his  Charge  to  Candidates,  1844,  p.  9. 
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of  that  service.  It  runs  thus :  u  Upon  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy- 
days,  if  there  be  no  Communion,  shall  be  said  all  that  is  appointed 
at  the  Communion,  until  the  end  of  the  general  prayer  (for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Church  Militant  here  in  earth,)  together  with  one 
or  more  of  these  Collects  last  before  rehearsed,  concluding  with  the 
Blessing." 

From  this  it  is  as  evident  as  words  can  make  it,  that  the  prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Offertory  sentences, 
is  to  be  read  on  Sundays,  even  "  when  there  is  no  Communion.'" 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  former  Rubric,  which 
seems  to  require  the  prayer  to  be  read  only  when  there  is  a  Commu- 
nion ?  Simply  and  easily,  by  first  saying,  and  then  shewing,  that  it 
only  seems  to  require  this,  there  being  in  fact  no  real  inconsistency 
between  the  two.  For  the  Rubric,  which  I  have  placed  the  third 
in  order,  does  not  merely  specify  that,  after  the  alms  have  been 
collected  and  placed  upon  the  Table,  the  Priest  shall,  when  there  is  a 
Communion,  read  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  Had  it  said 
no  more  than  this,  I  admit  that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  language  of  the  fourth  Rubric.  But  it  says  more 
than  this.  It  enjoins  that  after  the  alms  have  been  placed  on  the 
Table,  "  then  the  Priest  shall,  when  there  is  a  Communion,  place 
upon  the  Table  so  much  bread  and  wine  as  he  shall  think  sufficient. 
After  which  done,1''  and  consequently  not  until  then,  he  is  to  go  on 
and  say  the  accustomed  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  Let  us, 
then,  keep  this  remark  in  view,  and  changing,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  argument,  the  order  in  which  these  two  Rubrics  stand  in 
the  Communion  service,  see  whether  they  may  not  be  made  most 
entirely  to  harmonize.  The  one,  which  I  have  numbered  as  the  4th, 
requires  the  Offertory  sentences  and  Prayer  for  the  Church  Mili- 
tant to  be  read  on  Sundays,  though  there  be  no  Communion. 
This  being  admitted,  then  comes  the  other,  which  I  have  numbered 
the  3rd,  and  tells  the  Minister  what  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
known,  and  that  is,  at  what  time,  when  there  is  a  Communion,  he  is 
to  put  the  necessary  bread  and  wine  on  the  Table, — namely,  before 
he  reads  the  above-mentioned  prayer.  The  objects  of  the  two 
Rubrics  are  in  fact  different,  and  had  they  been  placed  together  in 
our  Prayer  Book,  as  I  have  placed  them  here,  had  that  which 
requires  the  Church  Militant  prayer  to  be  read  on  Sundays,  though 
there  be  no  Communion,  stood  the  first  in  order,  and  then  that 
which  instructs  us  as  to  the  time  of  putting  the  bread  and  wine  on 
the  Table,  no  one  would  ever  have  been  betrayed  into  a  suppo- 
sition of  their  being  irreconcilable  with  each  other. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
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that,  every  Sunday  morning,  after  the  sermon,  the  Rubric  requires 
the  Offertory  sentences  and  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  to 
be  read.  This  may  be  an  unwelcome  conclusion  to  many,  but  I 
firmly  believe  it  to  be  inevitable  and  incontrovertible.  What,  then, 
is  the  manner  in  which,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Clergy  are 
henceforth  called  upon  to  act  ?  They  must  either  bring  their  own 
practice  into  a  strict  agreement  with  the  Rubrics,  or  require  the 
Rubrics  to  be  brought  into  a  like  agreement  with  their  practice. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  for  the  future  in  an  open  and  con- 
scious violation  of  their  duty  in  this  respect.  I  say  not  this  with 
reference  to  any  steps  which  the  constituted  authorities  may  take  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Liturgy.  How  can 
they  who  have  so  long  been,  together  with  the  parochial  clergy, 
neglecting  its  commands  in  several  points,  at  once  turn  round  upon 
and  censure  them  for  what  they  do  amiss,  with  severity  ?  At  least, 
they  must  themselves,  first  of  all,  become  rigid  observers,  before 
they  can  consistently  become  rigid  exactors  of  the  duty  from  others. 
For,  with  what  propriety  could  an  Ordinary  insist  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rubrical  vestments  within  his  jurisdiction,  if  they  were 
not  invariably  seen  on  his  own  person  at  the  appointed  times  ? 
Could  a  Bishop  venture  authoritatively  to  enjoin  the  Clergy  of  his 
diocese,  when  delivering  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Communion 
service,  to  repeat  the  prescribed  words  to  each  separate  commu- 
nicant, as  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  Rubric,  whilst  he  himself  refuses 
to  say  the  prescribed  words  of  the  Confirmation  service  to  each 
separate  candidate,  although  the  Rubric  commands  him  to  do  it 
"  to  every  one  severally  T"  Or  how,  again,  could  he  fairly  condemn 
some  careless  parishioners  for  tolerating  in  their  Church  a  baptismal 
font  of  wood  instead  of  stone,  if  he  himself  was  consecrating 
Churches  which,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  a  decent  Commu- 
nion table  of  wood  upon  a  frame,  were  decorated,  or  desecrated,  with 
a  real  immovable  altar  of  stone?  Wherever  there  is  a  due  regard 
for  consistency  of  character,  such  proceedings  are  almost  impossible: 
for,  were  any  one  to  act  thus,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself,1'  would  be 
continually  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  must  sometimes,  at  least, 
remember  what  is  said  of  the  inexcusableness  of  those  who  judge 
another,  when  they  themselves  are  wilfully  and  habitually  doing 
the  same  or  similar  things.  I  look  not,  therefore,  so  much  to  the 
terrors  of  men  in  ecclesiastical  authority,  not  so  much  to  the  voice  of 
the  ministers  of  the  law,  as  to  that  of  the  law  itself,  and,  above  all, 
of  conscience.  For  wo  might,  perhaps,  rather  choose  to  take  the 
chance  of  not  having  the  \u unities  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  us,  than 
hazard  the  repetition  of  scenes  such  as  have  been  exhibited  at  Hurst, 
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and  in  other  places.  But  our  promise  to  conform  is  so  solemn,  our 
assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  contained  and  prescribed, 
in  and  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  so  strict  and  extensive, 
that  we  cannot  honestly,  since  our  attention  has  been  so  forcibly 
drawn  to  them,  go  on  violating  the  Rubrics,  by  refusing  to  read,  as 
it  has  been  ordained,  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  Offertory. 
Shall  we,  then,  at  once  conform,  and  read  it  ?  Or,  rather,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  if  we  do  ?  The  Church  history  of  the  last  few 
months  has  furnished  a  melancholy  reply — dissension  in  parishes, 
desertion  of  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  revilings  of  the 
Clergy,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  hatred,  variance,  emulation, 
and  strife.  Now,  wherefore  is  it  that  the  Laity  have  entered  upon 
such  a  resolute  resistance  to  this  lawfully  ordained  portion  of  our 
divine  service  ?  for  to  them  principally  is  the  resistance  to  be  traced. 
Is  not  the  object  of  the  Offertory — namely,  the  recommendation  and 
collection  of  alms  for  charitable  purposes — indisputably  good  ?  And 
might  not  such  alms  be  asked  and  contributed  weekly,  without 
giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  pious  and  benevolent  persons  ? 
An  affirmative  answer  to  both  these  questions  may  be  assumed ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  poor  of  each  parish  are  concerned,  I  cannot  but 
think  there  is-  ample  scope  for  such  a  fund,  if  raised  and  distributed 
under  proper  management,  to  do  as  much  good  in  this  generation,  as 
in  that  period  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  For,  by  the  confession  of  its  warmest 
advocates,  the  present  Poor-law  is  neither  calculated  nor  intended  to 
relieve  one  half  the  miseries  of  that  poverty  to  which  the  labouring 
classes  are  subject,  and  for  the  relief  of  which,  Christian  benevolence 
would  wish  to  see  some  regular  and  effectual  provision  made. 
Nor  if  the  money,  collected  at  the  Offertory,  had  been  at  all  times 
exclusively  employed  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  parochial 
poor,  can  we  conceive  that  it  would,  or  believe  that  it  ought 
to,  have  encountered  the  fierce  hostility  it  has  often  met  with. 
But,  instead  of  this,  the  Offertory  alms  were  frequently  devoted 
to  such  extra-parochial  objects,  and  in  such  proportions  as  the 
Clergyman  himself,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  an 
express  order  from  his  Ordinary,  thought  fit  to  direct.  In  addition 
to  this,  these  weekly  contributions  were  made  subservient  to  the 
support  of  certain  religious  societies  in  connection  with  the  Church, 
which  had  been  lately  or  long  established  for  purposes  most  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  but  which,  from  the  vast  extent  of  their  opera- 
tions, did  not  obtain  those  subscriptions  from  the  voluntary  libe- 
rality of  the  public  which  their  increased  expenditure  required, 
and   which   the   Clergy   of  the    Establishment   might  think  that 
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they  deserved.  Thus  the  jealousy  of  the  people  was  roused  by 
having  their  alms  not  only  transferred  to  extra-parochial  charities, 
but  distributed  in  that  manner  without  their  formal  consent; 
and  as  the  reading  of  the  Offertory  at  all,  was,  in  most  places,  a 
recent  introduction,  contemporaneous  with  the  use  so  made  of  it, 
it  bore  the  appearance  of  an  obsolete  custom  revived,  as  a  means 
of  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  funds  of  certain  favourite  societies, 
and  obtaining  them,  in  some  cases,  from  a  reluctant  people.  For 
when  a  collection  is  every  week  made  openly  from  pew  to  pew,  and 
from  person  to  person,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  there  must  be  some, 
perhaps  many,  who  will  contribute  from  shame,  from  fear  of  giving 
offence,  and  from  various  other  motives  than  those  which  alone  raise 
the  act  of  almsgiving  into  the  grace  of  charity.  Look  again  at  the 
doctrine  which  is  creeping  in,  that  of  teaching  the  people,  that  alms 
given  in  the  Church,  and  placed  with  humble  reverence  upon  what 
is  called  the  Altar,  become,  in  an  especial  sense,  an  oblation  to  God 
himself,  and  an  offering  of  charity  peculiarly  acceptable  in  his  sight. 
Look  also  at  the  suggestion,  sometimes  so  plainly,  and  at  others 
more  covertly,  put  forth,  that  through  the  hands  of  the  Clergy  should 
the  alms  of  the  people  pass.  The  Apostles  seem  to  have  thought, 
however,  that  they  should  not  "  leave  the  word  of  God,  to  serve 
tables.'1  But  there  never  will  be  wanting,  weak  and  superstitious 
minds  open  to  the  reception  of  any  plausible  notions  boldly  and 
repeatedly  taught  them  by  their  Priest,  and  too  ignorant  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  things  be  or  be  not  really  scriptural.  Let  then 
the  doctrines  above  alluded  to,  prevail,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
many  may  be  carried  away  with  the  delusion,  and  no  difficulty  in 
seeing,  if  the  idea  should  be  extensively  embraced  and  acted  upon, 
what  a  harvest  of  charity  it  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
have  the  distribution  of  the  Offertory  alms,  and  what  a  temptation 
it  would  afford  to  make  them  subservient  to  purposes  the  contribu- 
tors might  not  altogether  approve.  There  is  nothing  uncharitable 
in  supposing  this,  even  though  the  Clergy  were  the  distributors. 
For  in  one  thing  the  Clergy  and  Laity  are  alike.  They  are  all 
"  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,"  and  the  history  of  the 
Christian  world  is  pregnant  with  proofs  of  the  abuses  of  which,  in 
and  for  the  advancement  of  ecclesiastical  power  or  wealth, 
the  priesthood  have  been  guilty  in  the  exercise  of  that  authority  they 
claimed  in  the  Church  and  over  the  people. 

Such  have  been  the  circumstances  under  which  this  revived 
service  of  the  Offertory  has  again  appeared  in  our  parochial  Churches. 
Nor  can  we  much  wonder  that  the  Laity  are  now  so  firmly  opposed 
to  it,  and  have  imbibed  so  much  dislike,  and  indulged  so  many 
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suspicions  with  regard  to  it.  This,  however,  is  plain,  that  the 
jealousy  thus  excited  leaves  but  little  hope  of  the  Offertory  being 
again  made  generally  acceptable,  or  even  productive  of  much  alms, 
if  persevered  in  as  a  compulsory  observance.  We  may  add  that  the 
strong  evidence  which  has  been  brought  to  shew  the  illegality  of  em- 
ploying it  for  extra-parochial  objects  of  charity,  has  also  rendered  it 
incapable  of  being  looked  to  as  a  resource  for  supplying  funds  to  the 
religious  societies  of  the  Church,  when  in  need.  All  we  have  to 
hope  is,  that  it  may  be  made  discretionary  to  read  it  or  not,  when 
there  is  no  Communion ;  and  it  seems  desirable  that  the  exercise  of 
this  discretion  should  be  limited  to  those  places  and  occasions  in 
which  it  can  be  used  with  the  general  consent  of  the  people.  But 
for  this,  as  well  as  all  other  changes  in  the  Rubrics,  there  must  be  a 
revision,  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  for  that,  it  is  at 
once  our  interest  and  duty  as  Clergymen,  to  strive,  by  petitions  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  all  other  lawful  and  peaceable  means. 
Without  this,  a  strict  conformity  to  the  Rubrics,  which  we  cannot 
now  much  longer  conscientiously  avoid,  will  inevitably  involve  us, 
and  the  Church,  in  harassing  contentions ;  and  until  the  revision 
has  actually  been  established  by  authority  of  Parliament,  we  can 
have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  being  delivered  from  a  succession  of 
doubtful  and  unprofitable  disputations  about  rites,  robes,  and  cere- 
monies, and  of  being  restored  to  the  pursuit  of  the  more  useful  and 
edifying  studies  and  duties  of  our  sacred  profession.  But  if  those  who 
are  in  authority  will  not  undertake,  or  the  Clergy  decline  pressing 
for  a  full  and  judicious  revision  of  our  rubrical  and  canonical  regula- 
tions, there  is  nothing  left  to  those  who  feel  that  they  cannot  obey 
them  without  prolonging  discord,  and  injuring  the  progress  of 
religion  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  reformed  and  established 
Church,  but  to  cease  to  officiate. 
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the  CoUege  Life  of  His  Royal  Highness  PRINCE  ALBERT,  of 
Saxe  Coburg  and  Got  ha. 

By  a  MEMBER  of  the  MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 
Post  Octavo,  10*.  6d. 


Published  by  John  W.  Parker,  London.         11 
A    Great    Country's  Little  Wars;    or,    England, 

Afghanistan,  and  Sinde.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Morality  and  Policy 
of  Recent  Transactions  on  the  North- Western  Frontier  of  India. 
By  HENRY  LUSHINGTON. 

Post  Octavo,  7s-  6d. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Military  History  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  ROBERT  GLEIG,  M.A.,  Chaplain-General 

to  the  Forces,  and  Chaplain  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  3s.  6d. 


Amusements  in  Chess : 

I.     Sketches  of  the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Curiosities  of  the  Game. 

II.  Easy  Lessons  in  Chess;  A  Selection  of  Games,  illustrative  of  the 
various  Openings,  analyzed  and  explained,  for  the  use  of  Young 
Players. 

III.     A  Selection  of  Chess  Problems,  or,  Ends  of  Games  won  or  drawn  by 
Brilliant  and  Scientific  Moves. 

By  CHARLES  TOMLINSON. 

With  many  "Wood-Cuts.     Foolscap  Octavo,  4s.  6d. 


Recreations  in  the  Sciences. 

Of  this  Series  the  following  are  Published. 

World  of  Waters,  or  Recreations  in  Hydrology. 

By  Miss  R.  M.  ZORNLIN. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     6s. 

Recreations    in    Physical   Geography,    or  the   Earth 

as  it  is. 

By  Miss  R.  M.  ZORNLIN. 

With  Illustrations.     6s. 

Recreations  in  Geology.      By  Miss  R.  M.  Zornlin. 

With  Illustrations.     4s.  6d. 

Recreations  in  Astronomy.     By  Rev.  L.  Tomlinson, 

M.A.     With  Fifty  Illustrations.     4s.  6d. 

Recreations   in    Chemistry.      By    T.    Griffiths, 

Chemical  Lecturer  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


Collections  in  Popular  Literature. 

A  Series  of  Cheap  Books  adapted  for  general  use  in  Families,  for  School  and  Lending 
Libraries,  and  as  Prizes  and  Rewards.  The  plan  embraces  new  and  improved  editions 
of  Standard  English  Books,  but  the  majority  of  the  Works  will  be  newly  written,  com- 
piled, translated,  and  abridged  for  this  series.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  various  works,  except  as  regards  general  appearance,  and  each  being  complete  in  itself, 
may  be  had  separately.  The  following  are  already  published,  and  will  be  from  time  to 
time  succeeded  by  others. 

HISTORY. 

The   Lord   and   the    Vassal:    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Feudal  System 
in  the  Middle  Ages.     2s. 


The     French     Revolution;    its 

Causes  and  Consequences.     By   Frederica 
Maclean  Rowan.     3s.  6d. 


Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia. 
By  Eugene  Labaume,  Captain  of  Engineers 
during  the  Expedition.     2s.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Military  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.  A . ,  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces, 
and  Chaplain  to  Chelsea  Hospital.     3s.  6d.. 


Biographies,  each  with  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Sequel. 


Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Royal 

Society.     2*. 

Cuvier  and  his  Works,  or  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Zoology.     2s. 


Smeaton  and  Light-Houses.  2s. 

Linnaeus   and   Jussieu,    or    the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Systematic.Botany.  2*. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 


The  Useful  Arts  employed  in 
the  Construction  of  Dwelling-Houses.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 

The  Useful  Arts  employed  in 
the  Production  of  Clothing.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     2s.  6d. 


The  Useful  Arts   employed  in 

the  Production  of  Food.     With  numerous 
Illustrations.      2s.  6d. 

The  Writing  Desk  and  its  Con- 
tents ;  a  Familiar  Illustration  of  Important 
Facts  in  Natural  History.  ByT.  Griffiths.  2*. 


FICTION. 


The  Merchant  and  the  Friar; 

or,  Trutlis  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  New  Edition.   3s. 

Van-ti,  the  Chinese  Magistrate; 
and  other  Tales  of  other  Countries.     2*. 

Norah  Toole;   and  other   Tales 
illustrative  of  National  Manners.     2*. 


The  Delectable  History  of  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,  and  of  his  Son  Reynardino. 
A  revised  Version  of  an  old  Romance.     2*. 


The    Life 

Peter  Wilkins,  a 


and    Adventures   of 

Cornish  Man.     New  and 


carefully  revised  Edition.     3s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Chronicles  of  the  Seasons ;  or, 
the  Progress  of  the  Year :  being  a  course  of 
Daily  Instruction  and  Amusement,  selected 
from  the  Popular  Details  of  the  Natural 
History,  Science,  Art,  Antiquities,  and  Bio- 
graphy of  our  Father-Land.  In  Four 
Books.     Price  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Book  the  First,  containing  the  Months  of 
January,  February,  and  March. 

Book  the  Second,  containing  April,  May, 
and  June. 

Book  the  Third,  containing  July,  August, 


Book  the  Fourth,  containing  October 
November,  and  December. 

Amusements  in  Chess: 

I.  Sketches  of  the  History,  Antiquities, 
and  Curiosities  of  the  Game. 

II.  Easy  Lessons  in  Chess,  a  Selection 
of  Games,  illustrative  of  the  various  Open- 
ings, analyzed  and  explained,  for  the  Use  of 
young  Players. 

III.  A  Selection  of  Chess  Problems,  or, 
Kiwis  of  Games  won  or  drawn  by  brilliant 

and  scientific  Moves. 


Elementary    School  Books, 

Published  by  Authority  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education. 


For  the  Phonic  Method  of  Reading. 


The  First  Phonic  Reading  Book, 
with  Notes  Explanatory  of  the  Method  and 
Instructions  for  Teaching.     8d. 

The  Second  Phonic  Reading 
Book.     Is. 


Fifty  Wall  Tablets,  containing 
the  Exercises  in  the  Reading  Book.     7*. 

The  Reading  Frame,  with  the 
Letters  and  Pictures  employed  in  the  Me- 
thod.    305. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic,    for 
after  the  Method   of 


Exercises    in 

Elementary   Schools, 
Pestalozzi.     Is.  6d. 

The  Tables   required  in  Teach- 
ing the  Method,  on  Four  large  double  sheets. 


mounted  on  Canvass,  and  Varnished, 
plete.     21s. 


Com- 


Three  Tables  of  Unity,  Frac- 
tions, &c.     Small  Sheets,  9d. 


Writing. 


A  Manual  of  Writing,  on  the 
Method  of  Mulhauser,  adapted  to  English 
Use.  In  Two  Parts.  Part'  I.  Analysis 
of  the  Method.  Part  II.  Application 
of  the  Method.     With  Plates.     2s.  6d. 

Writing  Models,  (the  First  or 
Elementary  Set  of  Forty,)  mounted,  for  the 
Use  of  Pupils.     2s.  6d. 

Writing    Models,    (the    Second 


Set,)  for  the  Medium  or  Half  Text  Hand, 
and  the  Cyphers.     Is. 

Writing  Models,  (the  Third 
Set,)  for  the  Fine,  or  Small  Hand,  and  for 
Punctuation.  Proverbs  and  Moral  Sen- 
tences.    Is. 

Writing   Models,    (the   Fourth 

Set,)  for  the  Fine,  or  Small  Hand,  and  the 
Ciphers.  List  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England 
from  the  Conquest.     Is. 


Singing. 


Manual    for   Teaching    Singing 

on  the  Method  of  Wilhem,  adapted  to 
English  use  by  JOHN  HULLAH.  Parts  I. 
and  II.,  2s.  6d.  each;  or  bound  together,  5s. 

The  Exercises  and  Figures,  for 
the  use  of  Pupils.     Three  Books,  6d.  each. 

Large  Sheets,  containing  the  Ex- 
ercises and  Figures,  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 


Sheets  No.  I.  to  C,  in  ten  parcels  of  ten 
numbers  each,  price  7*.  6d.  per  parcel. 

A    Grammar   of  Vocal    Music 

for  the  use  of  Public  Schools  and  Classes  of 
Adults.     Royal  Octavo,  7s.,  bound. 

Illustrations  to  Hullah's  Vocal 
Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Teachers.  The 
Set  of  Thirty,  price  £2. 


Drawing  from  Models. 

A  Manual  of  Model-Drawing 
from  Solid  Forms,  with  a  popular  View  of 
Perspective ;  adapted  to  the  Instruction  of 
Classes  in  Schools  and  Public  Institutions. 
By  BUTLER  WILLIAMS,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 
Octavo,   with   Shaded   Engravings    of    the 


w™,i..n„*c 


Instructions  in  Drawing  from 
Models.  Abridged  by  the  Author  from  the 
foregoing  Manual,  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  of  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Octavo,  with  numerous  Illustrative  Wood- 
Cuts,  and  Outline  Figures  of  the  Models, 


Congregational  Psalmody  &  Chanting, 

Edited  by  John  Hullah, 

Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King's  College,  London. 


The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  Canticles 
and   Hymns    of  the   Church, 

For  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service, 

Set  to  appropriate  Chants  for  Four  Voices, 

Every  Syllable  being  placed  under  its  proper  Note. 
Imperial  Octavo.     15#. 


The  Psalter ;  or,  Psalms  of  David,  in  Metre : 

FROM  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF 
BRADY  AND  TATE. 

Set  to  appropriate  Tunes,  Arranged  for  Four  Voices,  with 
and  without  Accompaniments ; 

Together  with  Indices,  and  Tables  showing  the  Psalms  applicable  to  the  Morning 

and  Evening  Services  of  the  Sundays,  and  other  Holy-Days,  throughout 

the  Year,  according  to  the  Form  and  Order  of  the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Edition  I.,  with  the  Tunes  in  Score,  Set  for  Four  Voices, 

with   Accompaniments  for  the   Organ    or  Piano-forte.      Folio.     Price,  bound  in 
Cloth  and  Lettered,  24s. ;  Half-bound,  Morocco,  Gilt  edges,  28s. 

This  Edition  is  adapted  for  the  Organ  Desk,  the  Drawing  Room,  or  the  Study. 

Edition  II.,  with  the  Tunes  in  Score,  Set  for  Four  Voices. 

Super-Royal    Octavo.      Price,  bound  in  Cloth  and  Lettered,  15s. ;    Half-bound 
Morocco,  Gilt  Edges,  17*.  6d. 
This  Edition  is  in  Score,  without  Accompaniments,  for  use  in  Church,  and  for  practice  in  Families. 

Edition  III.,  with  the  Tunes  set  in  separate  Voice  Parts, 

viz.;-SOPRANO,  ALTO,  TENOR,  and  BASS,  in  distinct  Volumes.    Price,  bound 
in  Embossed  Roan,  Gilt  edges,  6s. ;  and  in  Morocco,  8s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

These  Volumes  of  separate  Voice  Tarts  are  ornamentally  printed  in  Foolscap  Octavo,  uniform  in 
■M  \s  ith  soiiir  of  the  most  approved  editions  of  the  Common  Tray  it,  ( 'hurch  Services,  &c. 

Edition  IV.,  with  the  Tunes  set  for  the  separate  Voice 

Parts,  each  in   a  Volume,  as   above.       Price,   bound   in   Coloured   Sheep,  2*\;    in 
Embossed  Roan,  Gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.,  per  Volume. 

In  the  samesi/.e  as  the  Nunjiareil  Twenty-lours  Kditimis  of  tin-  Prayer  Book,  and  adapted  by  ita 
cheapness  to  general  use,  and  gratuitous  distribution. 


In  these  Editions  of  the  Psalter,  each,  or  one  or  more  portions  of  each  of  the  Psalms, 
is  set  to  an  appropriate  Tunc;  and  i  very  word  of  each  verse  is  placed  under  the  note  to 
which  it  is  to  M  sung.  Tin-  work,  therefore,  forms  a  complete  Psalm  Book,  for  those 
who  do  not,  as  well  as  for  those  who  do,  join  in  MHO*  Rational  ■tll^hgi 

Each  Volume  contains  Three  Hundred  and  liitv  Pages  of  Music,  besides  the  Indices 
and  Tahh-s,  and  every  Volume,  whether  of  the  Score,  or  oi  the  Separate  Voice  Parts,  being 
printed  page  for  page,  the  most  perfect  uniformity  extends  throughout  the  whole  Series. 


Psalm  Tune  Books,  without  Words, 

CONTAINING 

EIGHTY-TWO  TUNES  FROM  THE  PSALTER. 

The  Tunes  Harmonized  for  Three  Equal  Voices.     2s.  6d. 

The  Tunes  Harmonized  for  Four  Voices  (Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Bass.)     3s. 


Part  Music,  Edited  by  John  Hullah. 

Class  A. 
Music  in  Score  and  in  Separate  Voice  Parts, 

FOB  SOPRANO,  ALTO,  TENOR,  AND  BASS. 

Of  Class  A,  Two  Volumes  of  Sacred  and  Two  of  Secular  Pieces  are 

now  published. 

Price  of  each  Volume,  bound  in  Cloth, — of  the  Score,  9s. ;  of  the 

separate  Voice  Parts,  3s.  each. 

Also  to  be  had  in  Numbers  (I.  to  XII.),  containing  both  Sacred  and 

Secular  Pieces.     Price  of  the  Score,  2s.  6d.;  of  the 

separate  Voice  Parts,  Sd.  each. 

Class  B. 
Music  in  Score,  for  the  Voices  of  Women 
and  Children. 

Of  Class  B,  One  Volume  of  Sacred  and  One  of  Secular  Pieces 

are  now  published. 

Price  3s.  each,  bound  in  Cloth. 

Also  to  be  had  in  Numbers  (I.  to  VI.),  containing  both  Sacred  and  Secular 

Music.     Price  Sd.  each. 

Class  C. 
Music  in  Score,  for  the  Voices  of  Men. 

Of  Class  C,  One  Volume  of  Sacred  and  One  of  Secular  Pieces  are 

now  published. 

Price  3s.  each,  bound  in  Cloth. 

Also  to  be  had  in  Numbers  (I.  to  VI.),  containing  both  Sacred  and  Secular 

Pieces.     Price  Sd.  each. 


Publishing  Monthly,  Octavo,  price  Is., 

PRACTICAL    SERMONS, 

BY 

DIGNITARIES   AND   OTHER  CLERGYMEN   OF   THE 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


In  Part  I.  are  Sermons  by 

The  Right  Rev.  LORD  BISHOP  op  ST.  DAVID'S. 
The  Hon.  and  Very  Reverend  the  DEAN  of  LICHFIELD. 
The  Rev.  J.  D.  COLERIDGE,  LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 
The  Rev.  R.  PARKINSON,  B.D.,  Canon  of  Manchester 
The  Rev.  JAMES  SLADE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bolton. 
The  Rev.  H.  ALFORD,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Wymeswold. 


Part  II.    Sermons  by 

The   Right   Rev.   LORD   BISHOP   of    DOWN    and   CONNOR   and 
DROMORE. 

The  Very  Reverend  the  DEAN  of  EXETER. 
The  Rev.  WILLIAM  GRESLEY,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
The  Rev.  Sir  G.   PREVOST,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stinch- 
The  Rev.  JOHN  JEBB,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Peterstow.  [combe. 

The  Rev.   JAMES  HILDYARD,  M.A.,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Preachers 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall. 


Part  III.    Sermons  1 

The  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  of  EDINBURGH. 

The  Vknkkaijlf.  R.  I.    WI  LI  IER  F<  >RCE,   M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding,  and  Prebendary  of  York. 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  CHURTON,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Crayke,  and  Canon  of 
York. 

Tin:  Rev.  J.  II.  TODD.  !>.!>..  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Ri:v.  WILLIAM  SCOTT.  M. A..  Christ  Church,  Iloxton. 

The  Riv.  FKANUs  ITLI  <>h'l).  M.A.,  Rector  of  Croydon,  Cambridge- 
shire. 

Each  Monthly  Part  will  contain  at  Isatt  Six  Stttnont, 

John    W.  Parker.    Publisher.   We»1    Strand. 


